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hhas never yet given me fo much anxiety as) that 
which I now feel. While you are in danger, I 
fhall bein fear; and you are in danger at Turin, 
Mr. Harte will, by his care, arm you as well as he 
can againft it ; but your own good fenfe and refolu- 
tion can alone make you invulnerable. I am in- 
formed, there are now many Englifh at the Aca- 
demy at Turin; and I fear, thofe are juft fo many 
dangers for you to encounter. Who they are, I do 
not know; but I well know the general ill conduct, 
the indecent behaviour, and the illiberal views, of 
my young countrymen abroad ; efpecitily wherever 
they are iri numbers together. Ill example is of it- 
felf dangerous enough; but thofe who give it fel- 
dom ftop there; they add their infamous exhort- 
ations and invitations; and, if thefe fail, they have 
tecourfe to ridicule ; which is harder for one of your 
age and inexperience to withftand, than cither of the 
former. Be upon your guard, thercfore, againft 
thefe batteries, which will all be played upon you. 
You are not fent abroad to converfe with your own 
countrymen: among them, imgencral, you will get 
little knowledge, no languages, and, I am fure, no 
manners. I defire that you will form no connexions, 
nor (what they impudently eall) friendhhips, with 
thefe people; which are, in-truthy only combina- 
tions and confpiracies againft good moralsnd good 
manners. There is commonly, in young people, 
facility that makes them unwilling’ to refufe an: 
thing that is atked of them; a mauvaife honte, that!) 
makes them afhamed to refufe; and, at the’ 
ae : time, 
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time, an ambition of pleafing and shining in the 
compatty they keep: thefe feveral caufes produce 
wpthe beft effect in good company, but the very worft 
in bad. IF people had no vices but their own, few 
would have fo many as they have. For my own 
part, I would fooner wear other people's clothes 
than their vices; and they would fit upon me juft as 
well. I hope you will have none ; but, if ever you 
have, 1 beg, at leaft, they may be all your own. 
Vices of adoption are, of all others, the moft dif 
graceful and unpardonable. There are degrees in 
vices, as well as in virtues; and I muft do my coun- 
trymen the juftice to fay, ‘they generally take their 
vices in the loweft degree. Their gallantry is the 
infamous mean debauchery of ftews, juftly attended 
and rewarded by the lofs of their health, as well as 
their charatey. Their pleafures of the table end in 
beaftly drunkennefs, low riot, broken windows, and 
very often (as they well deferve) broken bones. They 
_game, for the fake of the vice, not of the amufe- 
ment, -and therefore carry it to excefs; undo, or are 
undone by their companions. By fuch conduét, and 
in fuch company abroad, they come home the un- 
improved, illiberal, and ungentlemanlike creatures, 
that one daily fees them; that is, in the Park, and 
in the ftreets, for one never meets them in good 
compan}; where they have neither manners to pre- 
fent themfelyes, nor merit to be received. But, 
with the manners of footmen and groéms, they af- 
fume their drefs too; for, you muft have obferved — 
} ‘them i in the ftreets here, in dirty blue frocks, with 
\, OS 
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caken fticks in their hands, and their hair greafy 
and unpowdered, tucked up under their hats of an 
enormous fize. ‘Thus finifhed and adorned by their 
travels, they become the difturbers of play-houfes ; 
they break the windows, and commonly the Jand- 
lords, of the taverns where they drink ; and are at 
once the fupport, the terror, and the viétims, of 
the bawdy-houfes they frequent. ‘Thefe poor mif- 
taken people think they fhine, and fo they do in- 
deed ; but it is, as putrefaction fhines, in the dark. 

Tam not now preaching to you, like an old fel- 


low, upon either-religious or moral texts: I am per- 


fuaded, you do not want the beft inftructions of that 
kind; but I am advifing you as a friend, as a man 
of the world, as one who would not have you old 
while-you are young, but would have you take all 
the pleafures that reafon points out,-and that de- 
cency warrants. I will therefore fuppofe, for argus 
ment’s fake (for upon no other account can it be 
fuppofed), that all the vices above-mentioned were 
perfectly innocent in themfelves; they would ftill~ 
degrade, vilify, and fink, thofe who practited them; 
would obftruct their rifing in the world, by deba- 
fing their characters; and give them a low turn of 
mind and manners, abfolutely inconfiftent with their _ 
‘making any figure in upper life, and great bufinefs. 
What I have now faid, together with y6ur own 
good fenfe, is, I hope, fufficient to arm you againft 
the feduction, the invitations, or the profligate ex- 
hortations (for I cannot call them temptations) of 
thofe “unfortunate young people, On the other~ 
; hand, 
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hand, when they would engage you in thefe {chemes, 
content yourfelf with a decent but fteady refufal; 
avoid controverfy upon fuch plain points.. You are 
téo young to convert them, and, I truft, too wife 
to be converted by them. Shun them, not only in 
reality, but even in appearance, if you would be 
well received in good company ; for people will al- 
ways be fhy of receiving a man, who comes from a 
place where the plague rages, let him look ever fo 
healthy. There are fome expreflions, both in 
French and Englifh, and fome characters, both in 
thofe two°and in other countries, which have, I 
dare fay, mifled many young men to their ruin. 
Une bonnite débauche, une jolie débauche ; an agreeable 
rake, a man of pleafure. Do not think that this 
means debauchery and profligacy: nothing like it, 
Tt means at moft the accidental and unfrequent irre- 
gularities of youth and vivacity, in oppofition to 
dulnefs, formality, and want of {pirit. A commerce 
galant, infenfibly formed with a woman of fafhion ; 
a glaf of wine or two too much unwarily taken, in 
the warmth and joy of good company; or fome in- 
nocent. frolic, by which nobody is injured ; are the 
utmoft bounds of that life of pleafure, which a man 
of fenfe and decency, who has a regard for his cha- 
racter, will allow himfelf, or be allowed by others, 
Thofe who tranfgrefs them in the hopes of fhining’, 
mifs. their aim, and become infamous, or at leaft 
contemptible, 

The length or tho:taefs of your ftay at Turin will 


Secale inform me (even though Mr.- Harte 
O 4° fhould 
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fhould not) of your conduct there; for, as I have 
told you before, Mr, Harse has the ftricteft orders 
to carry you away immediately from thence, upon 
the firft and leaft fympton of infeétion that he dif. 
covers about you; and I know him to be too con~ 
{cientioufly {crupulous, and too much your friend 
and mine, not to execute them exactly. More- 
over, I will inform you, that I fhall have conftant 
accounts of your behaviour fron: Comte Salmour, 
the Governor of the Academy; whofe fon is now 
here, and my particular friend. I have alfo other 
good channels of intelligence, of which Ido not ap~ 
prife you, But, fuppofing that all turns out well at 
Turin, yet, as I propofe your being at Rome, for 
the Jubilee at Chriftmas, I defire that you will ap~ 
ply yourfelf diligently to your exercifes of dancing, 
fencing, and riding, at the Academy; as well fur 
the fake of your health and growth, as to fathion 
and fupple you, You muft not neglect your drefs 
neither, but take care to be bien mis. Pray fend for 
the beft Operator for the tecth, at Turin, where 1” 
fuppofe there is fome famous one; and let him put 
yours.in perfect order; and then take care ta keep 
them fo afterwards yourfelf. You had very good 
tecth, and I hope they are fo {till ; but even thofe. 
who have bad ones fhoyld keep them clean ; for a 
dirty mouth is, in my mind, ill manners: jm fhort, 
negleé& nothing that can poflibly pleafe. A: thou- 
fand namelefs little things, which nobody ¢an de- 
feribe, but which every body feels, confpire to form 
that cebole of pleafing 5° ipa the fevered pigore ni Se iok 
os Saice 
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faic-work, though feparatély of little beauty or va- 
Jue, when properly joined, form thofe beautiful — 
figures which pleafe every body. A look, a gef- 
tire; an attitude, a tone of voice, all bear their 
parts in the great work of pleafing. The art of 
pleafing is more particularly neceflary in your in- 
tended profeffion, than perhaps in any other; itis, 
in truth, the firft half of your bufinefs; for, if you 
do not pleafe the Court you are fent to, you willbe 
of very little ufe to the Court you are fent from. 
Pleafe the eyes and the ears, they will introduce 
you to thé-heart; and, nine times in ten, the heart 
governs the underftanding. 

Make your court particularly, and fhow diftin-: 
guifhed attentions, to fuch men and women as are 
beft at Court, higheft in the fafhion, and in the 
opinion of the publick; fpeak advantageoufly of } 
them, behind their backs, in companies who, you 
have reafon to believe, will tell them again. Exprefs } 
your admiration of the many great men that the 
Houfe of Savoy have produced; obferve, that Na- 
ture, inftead of being exhaufted by thofe efforts, — 
feems to have redoubled them, in the perfons of the 
prefent King, and the Duke of Savoy: wonder, at 
this rate, where it will end; and conclude, that it 
muft end in the government of all Europe. «Say 
this, likewife, where it will probably be repeated — 
bat fay it unaffeétedly, and, the laft efpecially, 
with a kindjof enjauement, Thefe little arts are very — 
allowable, and muft be made ufe of in the — 
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‘of the world; they are pleafing to one party, -ufeful 
‘tothe other, and injurious to nobody. F 
What I have faid with regard to my countrymen 
in general does not extend to them all without ex- 
¢eption; there are fome who have both merit and 
manners, Your friend, Mr. Stevens, is among the 
Jatter, and I approve of your conneétion with him. 
You may happen to meet with fome others, whofe 
»friendfhip may be of great ufe to you hereafter, ci- 
ther from their fuperior talents, or their rank and 
fortune; cultivate them: but then I defire that Mr, 
Harte may be the judge of thofe perfons.' 
Adieu, my dear child! Confider ferioufly the 
importance of the two next years, to your character, 
your figure, and your fortune. 
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London, May the 22d, O.S. 1749. 


Dear Boy, 


I RECOMMENDED to you in my laft an inno- 
‘cent piece of art; that of flattering people behind 
stheir backs in prefence of thofe who, to make their 
‘own court, much more than for your fake, will not 
‘fail to repeat, and even amplify, the praife to the 
‘bos ANegiatasauaa This is, of all flattery, the moft 

pleafing, 


¢ 
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\pleafing, and confequently the moft effectual. 
There are other, and many other inoffenfiye arts of 
this kind, which are neceffary in the courfe of the 
world, and which he who pra¢tifes the earlieft, wiil 
pleafe the moft, and rife the fooneft. The fpirits 
and vivacity of youth are apt to neglect them as 
ufelefs, or rejeét them as troublefome. But fubfe- 
quent knowledge and experience of the world re- 
mind us of their importance, commonly when it is 
too late. The principal of thefe things is the maf 
/ tery of one’s temper, and that coolnefs of mind, and 
ferenity of countenance, which hinders us from dif 
covering, by words, aétions, or even looks, thofe 
“ paffions or fentiments, by which we are iovonuily 
moved or agitated: and the difcovery of which 
gives cooler and abler people fuch infinite advan- 
tages over us, not only in great bufinefS, but in all 
{ the moft common occurrences of life. A man who 
‘does not poffels himfelf enough to hear difagreeable 
[things without vifible marks of anger and change 
of countenance, or agreeable ones without fudden— 
burfts of joy and expanfion of countenance, is at 
fine mercy of every artful knave, or pert coxcomb.: 
\the former will provoke or pleafe you by defign, to 
pest unguarded words or looks; by which he will 
eafily decypher the fecrets of your heart, of which 
\you fhould keep the key. yourfelf, and truft it with — 
‘no man living. The latter ‘will, by his abfurdity, | 
and without intending it, produce the fame difco- | 
“veries, of which other people will avail themfelyes. 
You will fay, poflibiy, that this coolnefs.muft be \ 
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conftitutional, and confequently does not depend 
upon the will; and I will allow that conftitution has 
fome power over us; but J will maintain too that 
People very often, to excufe themfelves, very un- 
juftly accufe their conftitutions. Care and’ reflec- 
tion, if properly ufed, will get che better; and a 
man may as furely get a habit of letting his reafon 
prevail over his conftitution, as of letting, as moft 
People do, the latter prevail over the former. If 
you find yourfelf fubjeé to fudden ftarts of paflion, 
or madnefs, (for I fee no difference between them, 
but in their duration), refolve within yourfelf, at 
leaft, never to {peak one word while you feel that 
emotion within you. Determine too, to keep your 
countenance as unmoved and unembarraffed as pof- | 
fible; which fteadinefs you may get a habit of by | 

| conftant attention. I fhould defire nothing better, 
in any negociation, than to have to do with one of 
thefe men of warm, quick paffions; which I would 
take care to fet in motion. By artful provocations, 
TI would extort rafh and unguarded expreffions;. and, 
by hinting at all the feveral things that I could fuf- { 
pect, infallibly difcover the true one, by the alter- 
‘ation it occafioned in the countenance of the perfon. } 

| Volto feiolto con penfieri ftretti is a mot ufeful maxim ! 
in bufinefs. It is fo neceffary at fome games, fuch 

_ as Berlan, Quinze; &c. that a man who had not the 
command of his temper and countenance, would in- 
| fallibly be undone by thofe who had, even though 

| they played fair. Whereas, in bufinefs, you al- 
_ ways play with tharpers 5 to ba you | 


thoyld | 
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Should give no fair advantages. It may be objected, 
that J am now recommending diffimulation to yee 
I both own ahd juftify it. It has been long 
Quinefcit diffimulare, nefcit regnare: I go {ill farther, 
and fay, that without diffimulation no bufinefs cat 
be carried on at all. It is {mulation that is falfes 
mean, and criminal: that is, the cunning whicl 
Lord Bacon calls crooked or left-handed wifdom, 
and which is never made ufe of but by thofe who _ 
haye not true wifdom, And the fame great man 
fays, that diffimulation is only to hide our own 
, cards ; whereas fimulation is put on in order to look } 
into other people’s. Lord Bolingbroke, in his 
“© Idea of a Patriot King,” which he has lately pub: 
lifhed, and which I will fend you by the firft oppor | 
tunity, fays very juftly, that fimulation is a filettog | 
not only an unjuft, but an unlawful, weapon, 7 
the ufe of it very rarely to be excufed, never jufti-.) 
fied. Whereas diffimulation is a fhield, as fecrecy, 
is armour; and it is no more poflible to preferve &- 
erecy in bufinefs without fome degree of diflimula-/ 
tion, than it is to fucceed in bufinefs without fecrecy, 
He goes on, and fays, that thofe two arts, of dif 
mulation and fecrecy, are like the alloy mit 
with pure ore: a little is neceflary, and will 
debafe the coin below its proper ftandard; but 
more than that little be employed (that is, fimul: 
tion and cunning), the coin lofes its currency, ¢ 
the coiner: his credit. 
- Make yourfelfiabfolute mafter, therefore, of yo 


temper and you countenance, fo far, at at 
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~ that no vifible change do appear in either, whatever 
you may feel inwardly. This may be difficult, but 
it is by no means impoffible; and as'a man of eee 
never attempts impoffibilities, on one hand; on the 
other, he is never difcouraged by difficulties ; on 
the contrary, he redoubles his induftry and his dili- 
gence ; he perfeveres, and infallibly prevails at laft. 
In any point which prudence bids you purfue, and 
which a manifeft utility attends, lec difficulties only 
animate your induftry, not deter you from the pur- 
| fait. If one way has failed, try another; be active, 
| perfevere, and you will conquer. Some people are | 
to be reafoned, fome flattered, fome intimidated, | 
and fome teazed into a thing; but, in general, all 
| are to be brought into it at laft, if fkilfully applied 
to, properly managed, and indefatigably attacked | 
in their feveral weak places. The time fhould like- | 
| wife be judicioufly chofen; every man has his moliia 
tempora; but that is far from being all day long; and 
_ you would choofe your time very ill, if you applied 
toa man about one bufinefs, when his head was full | 
| of another, or when his heart was full of grief, an-_/ 
ger, orany other difagreeable fentiment. ; 
In order to judge of the infide of others, ftudy 
“your own; for men in general are very much alike; 
and, though one has one prevailing paffion, and an- 
other has another, yet their operations are much the 
fame; and whatever engages or difgufts, pleafes or 
offends you, in others, will, mutatis mutandis, en- 
» difguft, pleafe, or offend others, in you. 
Obie, with the utmoft attention, all the opera- 
: tions 
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tions of your own mind, the nature of your paffions, 
and the various motives that determine your will ; 
and you may, in a great degree, know all mankind. 
For inftance; do you find yourfelf hurt and morti- 
fied when another makes you feel his fuperiority, 
and your own inferiority, in knowledge, parts, 
rank, or fortune? you will certainly take great care 
not to make a perfon, whofe good will, good word, 
intereft, efteem, or friendfhip, you would gain, 
feel that fuperiority in you, in cafe you have it. If 
difagreeable infinuations, fly fncers, or repeated 
contradi¢tions, teaze and irritate you, would you 
ufe them, where you with to engage and pleafe ? 
Surely not; and I hope you with to engage and 
pleafe, almoft univerfally. The temptation of fay- 
ing a fmart and witty thing, or bon mot; and the 
malicious applaufe with which it is commonly re- 
ceived, has made people who can fay them, and — 
ftill oftener people who think they can, but cannot, — 
and yet try, more enemies, and implacable ones too, 
than any one other thing that I know of, When — 
fuch'things, then, fhall happen to be faid at your 
expence (as fometimes they certainly will), reflect 
ferioufly upon the fentiments of uneafinefs, anger, 
and refentment, which they excite in you; and 
confider whether it can be prudent, by the fame 
means, to excite the fame fentiments in others 
againft you, It is a decided folly to lofe a friend\ 
for a jeft;.but, in my mind, it is nota much lefS ] 
Agree of folly, to make an enemy of an ind! 
and neutral perfon, for the fake of a Jon mot. 
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foes of this kind happen to be faid of you, ‘the [ 
moft prudent way is to feem not to fuppofe that 
they are meant at you, but to ciffemble and con- 
ceal whatever degree of anger you may feel inwardly ; 
and, fhould they be fo plain, that you cannot be 
fuppofed ignorant of their meaning, to join in the | 
laugh of the conypany againft yourfelf; acknow- \ 
ledge the hit to be a fair one, and the jeft a good | 
one, and play off the whole thing in feeming good | 
humour; but by no means reply in the fame way; # 
which only fhows that you are hurt, and publithes | 
the victory which you might have econccaled. | 
Should the thing faid, indeed, injure your honour, 
or moral chara¢ter, ‘there is but one proper reply 5 
which I hope you never will have occafion to make. 
As the female part of the world has fome influ- 
ence, and often too much, over the male, your 
conduét with regard to women (I mean women of 
fathion, for I cannot fuppofe you capable of con- 
verfing with any others) deferves fome fhare in your 
eflections, They are a numerous and loquacious 
body: their hatred would be more prejudicial, than 
their friendfhip can be advantageous to you. A ge- 
_neral complaifance, and attention to that fex, is 
| therefore eftablifhed by cuftom, and certainly “‘ne~ 
ceffary.» But where you would: particularly pleafe 
‘any one, whofe fituation, intereft, or connections, 
| ean be of ufe to you, you muft fhow particular pre- 
ference. The leaft attentions pleafe, ‘the greateft 
| charm them. The innocent, but pleafing flattery, 
Of their perfons, however grofs, is greedily fwal- ] 


tae 


\lowed, and kindly digefted ; but a feeming regard 
| for their underftandings, a feeming defire of, and 


| deference for their advice, together with a feeming ~ 


i 


confidence in their moral virtues, turns their heads 


intirely jn your favour, Nothing fhocks them fo 
much as the leaft appearance of that contempt, 
which they are apt to fufpeét men.of entertaining of 
their capacities: and you may be very fure of gain- 
ing their friendfhip, if you feem to think it worth 
gaining. Here diffimulation is very often neceflary, 
and even fimulation fometimes allowable ; which, as 
it pleafes them, may be ufeful to you, and is inju- _ 
rious to nobody. 

* This torn fheet, which I did not obferve when r 
began upon it, as it alters the figure, fhortens too the 
length of my Jetter. It may very well afford it: my 
anxiety for you carries me infenfibly to thefe lengths, 


1am apt to flatter myfelf, that my experience, at the 


latter end of my life, may be of ufe to you, at the 
beginning of yours; and I do not grudge the greateft 


trouble, if it can procure you the leaft advantage. I” 


even) repeat frequently the fame things, the better 


to imprint them on your young, and, I fuppofe, yet © 
giddy mind ; and I thall think that part of my time 
the beft employed, that contributes to make you em~— 


ploy yours well. God blefs you, child! 


* The original is written upon a dheet of paper, the corner 


of which is torn, 


fe 


| 
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LETTER CLXXXIV. 
London, June the 16th, so S. 1749) 


Dear Boy, 


I DO not guefs ‘where this letter will find you; but 
Thope it will find you well: I direét it eventually 
to Laubach; from whence, I fuppofe, you have 
taken care to have yout letters fent after you. I re- 
ceived no atcounts from Mr. Harte by laft poft; 


» and the mail die this day is not yet come im; fo 


*that my informations come down no lower than the 


ad June, NsS. the date of Mr. Harte’s laft letter. 
As'I am now eafy about your health, I.am only cu- 
rious about your motions, which, I hope, have been 
either to Infpruck or Verona; for I difapprove ex- 
tremely of your propofed Jong and troublefome jour- 


" Mey to Switzerland. Wherever you may be, I re- 


commend to you to get as much Italian as you can, 
before you go either to Rome or Naples: a little 
will-be of great ufe to you upon the road ; and the 


\ knowledge of the grammatical part, which you can 


eafily acquire in two or, three months, will not only 


' facilitate your progrefs, but accelerate your perfection 


in that language, when you go to thofe places 
| where it is generally fpoken; as Naples, Rome, Flo- 
| rence, &e. 

Should the ftate of your health not yet admit of 
your ufualapplication to books, you may, ina gteat 


faeipes an Taps you will vepeir that lofs, ery 
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ful and inftruétive converfations with Mr. Harte : 
you may, for example, defire him to give you, in 
converfation, the outlines, at leaft, of Mr. Locke's 
Logic’; a general’ notion of Ethics, ‘and a verbal 
epitome of Rhetoric; of all which, Mr. Harte will 
+ give you clearer ideas in half an hour by word of 
mouth, than the books of moft of the dull fellows 
who have written upon thofe fubjets would do in a 
week. 

I have waited fo long for the poft, which I hoped 
would come, that the poft, which is juft going out, 
obliges’ me fo.cut this letter fhort. God blefs you, 
my dear child, and reftore you fodn to perfect ~ 
health! 

My compliments to Mr. Harte; to whofe care, 
your life is the leaft thing that you owe. 





LETTER CLXXXV. 


London, jue the 22d, O.S, 1749." 


Deax Boy, 


THE outfide of your letter of the 7th, N. S:di- 
reéted by your own hand, gave me more pleafure, 
than the infide of any other letter ever did. I re- _ 
ceived it yefterday, at the fame time with pense ; 
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“in ‘my room, upon account of a fever, which T had 
for four or five days, but which has now intirely 
“leftme. As Mr. Harte fays, that your lungs, now 
and then, give you a little pain ; and that your fwellings 
come and go variably; but as he mentions nothing of 
“your coughing, fpitting, or fweating; the Doctors . 
take it for granted, that you are intirely free from 
thofe three bad fymptoms; and from thence con- 
clude, that the pain, which you fometimes feel upon 
your lungs, is only fymptomatical of your rheuma- 
tic diforder, from the preffure of the mufcles, which 
hinders the free play of the lungs. But however, as 
the lungs are a point of the utmoft importance and 
delicacy, they infift upon your drinking, in all 
events, affes milk twice a day, and goats whey as 
often as you pleafe, the oftener the better: in your 
common diet, they recommend an attention to pec- 
* torals, fuch as fago, barley, turnips, &c. Thefe 
tules are equally good in rheumatic, as in confump- 
tive cafes; you will therefore, I hope, ftrictly ob- 
ferve them; for I take it for granted you are above 
the filly likings, or diflikings, in which filly people 
indulge their taftes, at the expence of their healths. 
approve of your going to Venice, as much as I 
difapproved of your going to Switzerland. T fup- 
polt.that you are by this time arrived ; and, in that’ 
fuppofition, I direét this letter there. But, if you 
“fhould find the heat too great, or the water offen- 
five at this time of the year, I would have you go 
immediately to Verona, and ftay there till the Bacat 
_ heats are over, before you return to Venice. 
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The time you will probably pafs at Venice will 
allow you to make yourfelf matter of that intricate, 
and fingular form of government, of which few of 
our travellers know any thing. Read, afk, and fee 
every thing that is relative to it, There are, like- 
+ wife, many valuable remains of the remoteft anti- 
quity, and many fine pieces of the Antico Modernos 
all which deferve a different fort of attention from 
that which your countrymen commonly give them, 
They go to fee then®, as they go to fee the Lions, 
and Kings on horfeback, at the Tower here; only 
to fay that they have feen them. You will, I am 
fure, view them in another light; you will confider 
them as you would a Poem, to which indeed. they 
areakin. You will obferve, whether the {culptor 
has animated his ftone, or the painter his canvas, 
into the juft expreffion of thofe fentiments and paf- 
fions, which fhould charaéterife and mark their fe- 
veral figures. You will examine, likewife, whether, 
in their groupes, there be an unity of adtion, or 
ptoper relation; a truth of drefs and manners, 
Sculpture and painting are very juftly called liberal 
arts; a lively and trong imagination, together with 
a juft obfervation, being abfolutely neceffary to ex- 
cel iti"; which, in my opinion, is by no means 
the cafe of mufic, though called a liberal art, "and 
now in Italy ‘pheed, even above the other two; a 
roof of the decline of that country. The Venetian 
{chool produced many great painters, fuch as Paul 
Vi , Titian, Palma, &e. by whom you will fee, 
in private houfes, as in churches, very: fine 
\P73)) pieces. 
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pieces. The Laft Supper, by Paul Veronefe, ithe 
church of St. George, is reckoned his capital per- 
formance, and deferves your attention ; as does alfo 
the famous picture of the Cornaro family, by Titian. 
A tafte of {culpture and painting is,sin my: mind, as 
becoming, as a tafte of fiddling and piping is unbe- 
coming a man of fafhion, The former is conneéted 
with Hiftory and Poetry; the latter, with nothing 
that I know of, but bad company. 

Learn Italian as faft as ever you can, that you may 
be able to underftand it tolerably, and fpeak it a 
little, before you go to Rome and Naples. * There 
are many good Hiftorisns in that language, and ex- 
cellent Tranflations of the antient Greek and Latin 
Authors ; which are called the Col/ana: but the only 
two Italian Poets, that deferve your acquaintance, 
are Ariofto and Taffo; and they undoubtedly have 
great merit. 

Make my compliments to Mr. Harte, and tell 
him, that I have confulted about his leg; and that, 
if it was only a {prain, he ought to keep a tight 
bandage about the part, for a confiderable time, 
and-do nothing clfe to it. Adieu! Jubeo te bene 
valere. aI 
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LETTER CLXXXVI. 





London, July the 6th, O. 8. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 





AS Tam now no longer in pain about your health, 
which, I truft, is perfectly reftored ; and as, by the 
various accounts I have had of you, I need not be 
in pain about your learning ; your correfpondence 
may, for the future, turn upon lefs important points,” | 
comparatively, though {till very important ones + I | 
mean, the Knowledge of the World, Decorum, Man- | 
ners, Addrefs, and all thofe (commonly. called: lit- | 
tle) accomplifhments, which dre abfolutely necef- | 
fary to give greater accomplifhments their full value — 
and lufire. * | 
‘Had I the admirable ring of Cyne which ren= 
dered the wearer invifible; and had I, at the fame. | 
time, thofe magic powers, which were yery commenti 
fornierly, but are now very, fearce; of tran{porting 
myfelf, by a with, to any given place; my firft | 
pedition would be to Venice, there to reconncitre you, 
unfeentmyfelf. I would, firft, take you inthe morn-_ 4 
ing, at breakfaft with Mr, Harte, and attend to. 
your naturaland unguarded converfation with him; | 
from whence, I think, I'could pretty well judge “ 
your natural turn of mind. How I, fhould “rejoice, 
A&I overheard you afking him pertinent quef 
upon ufeful fi ! or making sae 
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tions upon the ftudies of that morning, or the ,oc- 
eurrences of ‘the former day! Then I would follow 
you into the different companies of the day, and 
carefully obferve in what manner you prefented 
yourfelf to, and behaved yourfelf with, men of 
* fenfe “and: dignity: whether your addrefs was re- 
fpetful, and yet eafy; your air modeft, and yet 
unembarraffed : and I would, at the fame time, pe- 
‘netrate into their thoughts, in order to know whe- 
ther your firft abord made that advantageous impref- 
fion upon their fancies, which a certain addrefs, air, 
and manners, never fail doing. I would, afterwards, 
follow you to the mixed companies of the evening ; 
fuch as affemblies, fuppers, éc. and there watch if 
you trifled gracefully and genteelly; if your good- 
breeding and politencfs made way for your parts and 
knowledge. With what pleafure fhould T hear peo- 
ple cry out, Che garbato Cavaliere, com” @ pulito, difin~ 
wolto, Jpiritofo! If all thefe things turned out to my 
mind, I would immediately afflume my own fhape, 
become vifible, and embrace you: but, if the con+ 
trary happened, I would preferve my invifibility, 
make the beft of my way home again, and fink my 
difappointment upon you and the world. As, un- 
fortunately, thefe fupernatural powers of Genii, 
| Fairies, Sylphs, and Gnomes, have had the fate of 
‘the oracles they fucceeded, and have céafed for fome 
time, I muft content myfelf (till we meet natu- 
rally, and in the common way). -with ‘Mr. Harte’s 
‘written accounts of you, and the verbal ones which. 
T now and ‘then receive from people who have fen \ 
+ ee 
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However, I believe it would do you no harm, 
if you would always imagine that J were prefent, 
and faw and heard every thing you did and faid. 

- There is a certain concurrence of various little 
circumftances, which compofe what the French call 
Paimable; and which, now you are entering into the 
world, you ought to make it your particular. ftudy 
to acquire. Without them, your learning will be 
pedantry, your converfation often improper, always 
unpleafant, and your figure, however good ‘in itfelf, 
awkward and unengaging. A diamond, while rough, 
has indeed its intrinfic value; but, till polithed, is 
of no ufe, and would neither be fought for, nor 
worn. Its great luftre, it is true, proceeds from. its 
folidity, and ftrong cohefion of parts; but without 
the Jaft polith, it would remain for ever a dirty, 
rough mineral, in the cabinets of fome few curious 
colleétors, You have, I hope, that folidity and co- 
hefion of parts; take now.as much pains to get the 
luftre. Good company, if you make the right ufe | 
of it, will cut you into fhape, and give-you the true 
brilliant polith. A propos of diamonds: I have fent . 
you by Sir James Gray, the King’s Minifter, who 
will be at Venice about the middle of September, 
my own diamond buckles; which are fitter for your 
young feet, than for my old ones: they will pro- 
perly adorn you; they would only expofe me. If 
Sir James finds any body whom he can truft, and » 
who will be at Venice before him, he will fend them _ 

/7°Y that perfon s but if he etl. i and that you 
‘ é a 
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“Should be gone from-Venice before he gets there; 
he will imthat cafe give them to your banker, Mon- 
fieur Cornet, to forward to you, wherever you may 
then be, You are now of an age at which. the 
adorning your perfon is not only not ridiculous; but 
proper and becoming. Negligence would imply, 
either an indifference about pleating, or elfe an info- 

Tent fecurity of pleafing, without ufing thofe means 
| to which others are obliged to have recourfe. A 

thorough cleanlinefs in your perfon is as néceffary, 

for-your own health, as it is not to be offenfive to 

other people. Wafhing yourfelf, and rubbing your 
* body and limbs frequently with a flefh-bruth, will 
| conduce as much to’health as to cleanlinefs. A 
particular attention to the cleanlinefs of your mouth, 
teeth, hands, and nails, is but common decency, in 
‘order not to.offend people's eyes and nofes. 

I fend you here enclofed a letter of recommen- 
dation to the Duke of Nivernois, the French Embaf- 
fador at Rome; who is, in my opinion, one of the 
prettieft men I ever knew in my life. I do not 
know a better model for you to form yourfelf upon : 
pray obferve and frequent him as much as you can. 

He will thow you what Manners and Graces are, 
y fhall, by fucceffive pofts, fend you more letters, 
both for Rome and Naples, where it will be your 
_ own fault intirely, if you do not keep the very beft 


| AS you will meet fwarms of Germans wherever 
i you go, T defire,that you ‘will conftantly —, 
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prove you in that language, and be, at the” fame 
, time, an agreeable piece of civility to. them. ] 
* Your ftay in Italy will, I do not doubt, oe you 
critically mafter of Italian; I know it may, if you 
pleafe, for it is a very regular, and confequently a 7 
very ealy language. Adieu! God blefs you! eI 
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London, July the 20th, O. S. 1749. © “| 
Dear Boy, -| 
| 


I wrote to Mr. Harte laft Monday, the 17th, 
O. S, in aniwer to his letter of the 20th June, N.S 
which I had received but the day before, after, an’ 
interval of eight pofts; during which, I did no} 
Know whether you or he exifted, and indeed I be=" 
gan to think that you did not. By that letter you 
ought at this time to be at Venice; where 1 hope 
you are arrived in perfect health, after the baths of | 
Ticffer, in cafe you have made ufe of them. TI hope 
they are not hot baths, if your lungs are ftill tender. 
Your friend the Comte d’Einfiedlen is arrived: 
here: he, has been at my door, and I have been 
7 rae but we haye not yet met. He will dine v 
me fome day this week. Comte Lafcaris i 
after you yery frequently, and with great, 
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“Pray anfiwer the letter which 1 forwarded to yoy_a 
great while ago from him. You may enclofe your 
» anfwer to me, and I will take care ta give it him, 
| Phofe attentions ought never to be omitted; they 
| epft little, and pleafe a great deal; but the neglect of 
them offends more than you can yet imagine. Great 
merit, or great failings, will make you refpeéted or 
defpifed ; but trifles, little attentions, mere nothings, 
_ either done or neglected, will make you either liked 
' or difliked, in the general run of the world. Ex- 
amine yourfelf why you like fuch and fuch people, 
and diflike fuch and fuch others; and you Will find, 
that thofe different fentiments proceed from very 
flight caufes. Moral virtues are the foundation of 
fociety in general, and of. friendfhip in particular ; 
but Attentions, Manners, and Graces, both adorn 
and ftrengthen them. My heart is fo fet upon your 
f pleafing, and confequently fucceeding in the world, 
| that poffibly I have already (and probably fhall 
f again) repeat the fame things over and over to you. 
‘However, toerr, if I do err, on the furer fide, I 
| thall continue to communicate to you thofe obferva- 
tions upon the world, which long experience has 
bled me to make, and which I have generally 
to hold true. Your youth and talents, armed 
with my experience, may go a great ways and that 
‘armour is very much at your fervice, if you pleafe 
4 wear it. I premife, that irisnot my imagination, 
1 _ my memory, that ‘gives you thefe rules: Tam 
‘writing pretty, but ufeful refleétions. A man of“ 
1 foon difcovers, Dbecaufe he carefully obferves, 
~ where, ~ 
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bd where, and how long, he is welcome; and takes.care | 
fo leave the company, at leaft as foon as he is withed 
out of it. Fools never perceive where they are 
either ill-timed or ill-placed. 

Tam this moment agreeably ftopped, in the courfe 
of my reflections, by the arrival of Mr. Harte’s let- 
ter of the 13th July, N. S, to Mr. Grevenkop, with 
one enclofed for your Mamma, I find by it, that 
many of his and your letters to me muft have mif- 
carried; for he fays, that I have had regular accounts 
of you: whereas all thofe accounts have been only, 
his lettes of the 6th and yours of the 7th June, 
N.S.; his of the 20th June, N.S. tome; and now | 
his of the 13th July, N.S. to Mr. Grevenkop. 
However, fince you are fo well, as Mr, Harte fays 
you are, all is well. I am extremely glad you have 
no complaint upon your lungs; but I defire that you 
will think you have, for three or four months. to 
come. Keep in a courfe of affes or goats milk, for” 
one is as good as the other, and poffibly the Jatter is | 
the beft; and let your common food be as pectoral, 
as*you can conveniently make it. Pray tell Mr. | 
Harte that, according to his defire, I have wrote a 
letter of thanks to Mr. Firmian. I hope you write, 
to him too, from time totime. The letters of re- 
commendation of a man of his merit and learning | 
will, to be fure, be of great ufe to you among; the _ 
learned world. in Italy ; that is, provided you take 
care to keep up to the character he gives you. in 

*them; otherwife, they will es add to, your 
grace. _ ue \ ; wu 
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Mesnties that you have loft a good deal of time 
by your illnefs; fetch it up now yOu are well. At 
prefent you fhould bea good ceconomift of -your 
moments, of which company and fights will claim a 
‘confiderable fhare; fo that thofe which remain: for 

~ ftudy mutt be not only attentively, bat greedily em- 
ployed. But indeed I do not fufpeét you of one 
fingle moment's idienefs in the whole day. Idlenefs 
is only the refuge of weak minds, and the holyday 
of fools. I do not call good company and liberal 
Pleafures, idlenefs ; far from it; I recommend to 
you a good thare of both. 

i fend you here-enclofed a letter for. Cardinal 
Alexander Albani, which you will give him as foon 
as you can get to Rome, and before you deliver any 
others; the Purple expects that preference; go next 
to the Duc de Nivernois, to whom you are recom- 
mended by feveral people at Paris, as well as by 
myfelf.. Then you may carry your other letters oc- 
cafionally. 

Remember to pry narrowly into every part of the 
government of Venice: inform yourfelf of the Hif- 

| tory of that Republic, efpecially of its moft re- 
| markable aras; fuch as the Ligue de Cambray, in 
| 1509, by which it had like to have been deftroyed ; 
| atid the confpiracy formed by the Marquis de Bed- 
| mar, the Spanith Embaffador, to fubject it to the 
_ Crown of Spain. The famous difputes between that 
| Republic and the Pope'are worth your knowledge ; 
{ and the writings of the celebrated and learned Fras 
| Paolo di Sarpi, upon that occafion, worth your read- 
E : " 
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\#hg. Tt was —_— greateft commercial Power in — 

urope, and inthe rath and 15th centuries made a 
confiderable figure ; but’ at prefent its commerce is 
decayed, and its riches confequently decreafed; and, 
far from meddling now with the affairs of the Con= 
tinent, it owes its fecurity to its neutrality and ineffi- 
ciency: and that fecurity will laft-no longer, than, 
till one of the great Powers in Europe engroffes the 
reft of Italy; an event which this century poffibly 
may, but which the next probably will fee. 

Your friend Comte d’Einfiedlen, and his Gover- 
nor, have been with me this moment, and delivered 
me ye letter from Berlin, of February the 28th, 
N.S. I like them both fo well, that I am glad you 
did; and ftill more glad to hear what they fay of 
you. Goon, and continue to deferve the praifes of 
thofe who deferve praifes themfelves. Adieu. 


I break open this letter to acknowledge yours of 
the 3oth June, N.S. which I have but this inftant 
received, though thirteen days antecedent in date to : 
Mr..Harte’s laft. I never in my life heard of bath=- 
ing four hours a day; and I am impatient to hear of 
your fafe arrival at Venice, after fo extraordinary an 
operations 
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LETTER CLXXXVII. © 


London, July the 30th, O. S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


Mr. HARTE'S letters and yours drop in upon 
me moft irregularly; for I received, by the laft poft, 
one from Mr. Harte, of the oth, N.S. and that 
which Mr. Grevenkop had received from him, ‘the 
poft before, was of the 13th; at laft, I fuppofe, I 
thall receive them all. ‘t 

I am very glad that my letter, with Dr. Shaw’s 
opinion, has leflened your bathing ; for, fince I was 
born, I never heard of bathing four hours a day; 
which would furely be too much, even in Medea’s 
kettle, if you wanted (as you do not yet) new boil- 


Though, in that Ictter of mine, I propofed your 
going to Infpruck, it was only in oppofition to Lau- 
fanne, which I thought much too long and painful 
a journey for you ; but you will have found, by my 
fubfequent letters, that I intirely approved of Ve- 
nice, where'I hope you have now been fome time, 
and which is a much better place for you to. refide 
at, till you go to Naples, than either Tieffer or Lau- 
bach. I love Capitals extremely; it is in Capitals 
that the beft company is always.to be found; and, 

ently, the beft manners to be learned. Thi 
beft provincial places have fome awkward- 
: antes: 





yefles,- Saha diftinguth their manners fron, thats of 
Metropolis. A propos of Capitals; I fend you 
here tw6 letters of recommendation to Naples, from 
Monficur Finochetti, the Neapolitan Minifter at the 
Hague; and-in my next T thall fend you two sage | 
_ from the fame perfon, to the fame place. « 
T have exaniined Comte Einfiedlen fo narrowly, 
concerning you, that I have extorted from him a 
confeffion, that you do not care to{peak German, 
unlefs to fuch as underftand no other language. At 
this tate, vou will never {peak it well, which I am 
very defirows that you fhould do, and of which you 
would, in time, find the advantage. Whoever /has | 
not.the command of a language, and does not {peak 
it with facility, will always appear below himfelf, 
when he conyerfes in that language: the want of 
words and. phrafes will cramp and lame his thoughts. 
As you now know German enough to exprefs your- 
felf tolerably, {peaking it very often will foon make 
you {peak it very well: and then you will appear in 
it whatever you are. What with your own’ Saxon 
fervant, and the fwarms of Germans you will meet” 
with wherever you go, you may have opportunities | 
of converfing in that language half the day: and L 
do very ferioufly defire that you will, or clfe all the | 
- pains you have already taken about it are loft. You” 
will’ remember likewife, that, till’you can write in 
Italian, ‘you are always to write to me in German: 
Mr. Harte‘ $ conjecture concerning your diftemper { 
fecms to be a very reafonable one ; it agrees i 
‘mine, which is the univerfal gi 


Vou, I, Lees 
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very man judgesof another man’s opinion.: | 
whatever may have been the caufe of your theumatie* 
" diforder, the effects are fill to be attended to; and 
as there muft be a remaining acrimony in your blood, 
you ought to have regard to that, in your common 
diet a5 well as in your medicines; both which fhould 
be of a fweetening alkaline naturc, and promotive of 
perfpiration. Rheumatic complaints are very apt to 
feturn, and thofe retarns would be very vexatious 
and detrimental to you, at your ‘age, and in your 
courfe of travels. Your time is, now particularly, 
jneftimable ; and every hdur of it, at prefent, worth 
* more than a year will be to you twenty years hence. 
You are now laying the foundation of your future 
character and fortane ; and one fingle ftone wanting 
in that foundation, is of more confequence than 
fifty in the fuperftructage; which can always be 
mended and embellifhed, if the foundation is folid. 
‘To carry on the metaphor of building: I would with 
you to be a Corinthian edifice, upon 2 Tufcan found- 
ation ;\ the latter having the"utmoft ftrength and fo~ 
Tidity to fapport,-and the former all poffible orna- 
ments do decorate, The Tufcan column is .coarfe, 
¢lumfy, and unpleafant ; nobody looks at it twice ; 
the Corinthian fluted column is beautiful and at- 
‘tractive; but, without 2 folid foundation, can hardly 
“be feen twice, becaufe it nmuft foon tumble down. 
Yours affectionately. 





Setar 
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London; Auguft the 7th; O.S: 17494 
7 Dear Boy, 


By Mr. Harte’s letter to mie of the 18th July; 
N.S. which I received by.the laft poft, I am at 
length informed of the particulars both of your paft 
diftempet, and of your future motions: As to the 
* former, I am now Convinced, ahd fo is Doétor Shaw, 
that your lungs were qnly fymptomatically affected; 
and that the-rheumatic tendency is what you are 
chiefly now to guard againft, but (for greater fecu= 
tity) with due attention ftill to your lungs, as if they 
had been, and ftill were, alittle affeted, In either 
cafe, .a cooling, pectoral regimen is equally good. 
By cooling, I mean cooling in its confequences, not 
cold to the palate; for nothing is more dangerous 
than very cold liquors, at the very time that one 
lJongs-for them the moft; which’ is, when one is 
very hot. Fruit, when full ripe, is-very wholefome; 
but then it muft be within certain bounds as to 
quantity ; for I have known many of my country- 
men die of bloody fluxes, by indulging in too great 
a quantity of fruit, in thofe countries, where, from 
the goodnef§ andy ripenefs of it, they thought it 
could do them no harm. Ne quid nimis, is a mow 
exoellent rule in every thing; but. comnionly 4 
leaft obferved, a Brople of your age, in any thing. 
Qa 
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~ As to your future motions, Iam very-well . ‘ v} 


‘With them, and greatly prefer your intended ftay y < 
Verona, to Venice; whofe almoft ftagnating waters 
muft, at this time of the year, corrupt tlie air. - Ve- 
rona has a pure and clear air, and, as I am informed, 

a great deal of good company. Marquis Maffei, , 
alone, would be worth going there for. You may, 
T think, very well leave Verona about the middle of 
September, when the great heats will be quite over, 
and then make the beft of your way to Naples; 
where, I own, I want to have you, by way of pre- 
caution (I hope it is rather over caution) in cafe of 
the leaft remains of a pulmonic diforder. The am- 
phitheatre at Verona is worth your atténtion ; as are 
alfo many buildings there and at Vicenza, of the fa- 
mous Andrea Palladio, whofe tafte and ftyle of 
byilding were truly antique. It would not be amifs, 
if you employed three or four days in learning the 
ive Orders of Architesture, with their general pro-— 
‘portions; and you may know all that you need 
know of them in that time. Palladio’s own book 
of Architecture is the beft you'can make ufé of for 
that purpofe, fkipping over the loweft mechanical 
| parts of it, fuch as the matcrials, the cement, &¢. | 
| Mr. Harte tells me, that your acquaintance with 
the Claffics is renewed ; the fuipenfion of which has 
“been fo fhort, that I dare fay it has produced no 
* coldnefs. T hope, and believe, you are now fo 
5 ee ch mafter of them, that two hours every day, 
f nin 5 fora year or two more,’ will fnake 
"you perfectly fo ; and [think you cannot now al 
is ag a , 





pinks the many other, things you have to. dear 

Nand todo. You muft know how to {peak and write 
Italian perfectly : you muft learn fome Logic, fome : 
Geometry, and fome Aftronomy ; not to mention 
your Exercifes, where they are to be learned; and, 
above all, you muft learn the World, which is not. 
foon learneds and only to be learned by frequenting, 
good and various companies, _ 

Confider, therefore, how precious every moment 
.of time is to younow. The more you apply to your 
bufinefs, ‘the more you will tafte your pleafures. 
The exercife of the mind in the morning whets the 
appetite for the pleafures of the evening, as much 
as the exercife of the body whets the appetite for | 
dinner, Bufinefs and pleafure, rightly’ underftood, 
mutually affift each other; inftead of being ene- 
mies, as filly or dull people often think thems No | 
man taftes pleafures truly, who does not earn them | 
by previous bufinefs;,and few people do bufinefs 
well, who do nothing elfe. “Remember, that when 
I {peak of pleafures, I always mean the clegant plea- 
fures.of a rational Being, and not the brutal ones of | 
a fwine. I mean /a Bonne Chere, thort of Gluttony; 
Wine, infinitely thort of drunkennefs; Play, with- 
out the leaft gaming; and Gallantry, without de- 
bauchery.. There is a line in all thefe things, which i 
men of fenfe, for greater {ecurity, ‘take care Ries 

dent bai the right fide of; for, ficknefs, 

ioeeiae ahd infamy, lie inimediately on the q 

aS ig Men of \fenfe and merit, en | 
‘ Qa 3° ; 
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© fpedts, may have had fome of thefe failings; it 
then thofe'few examples, inftead of inviting us cor 
‘imitation, fhould only put us the more upon our 
guard againft fuch weakneflés. Whoever thinks 
‘them fafhionable, will not be fo himfelfy I have 
often known a fafhionable man have fome one vice; 

§ but I never in my life knew a vicious man a fathion- ¥ 
léman. Vice is as degrading as it is criminal, 

God blefs you, my dear child! 





LETTER CXC. 


London, Auguft the roth, 1749, 


- Dear Boy, 


‘Ler us refume our refleétions upon Men, their 
‘characters, their manners ; in a word, our reflexions 
upon the World. They may help you to form 
yourfelf, and to know others; a knowledge very 
ufeful at all ages, very rare at yours. It feems as if 
it were nobody’s bufinefs to communicate it to young 
Men, Their Mafters teach them, fingly, the lan- 
| guages, or the fciences of their feveral departments; 
ess are indeed generally incapable of teaching therh 
orld; their Parents are often fo too, or at 
jeaft neglect doing it; either from avoggtians, in- 
difference; or from an opinion, that throwing them 
o the world (as fey call it) is the beft way of 








“e xe TO WIS SON. 5 ae 
“teaching it them. This laft notion is in a great 
a “degree true; that is, the World-can doubtlefs never 
“ebe well known by theory: practice is abfolutely ne- 
céffaty ; but furely it is of great ufe to a young man, 
fore he {éts out for that country, full of mazes, 
wildings, and turnings, to have at leaft a general 
map of it, ‘made by fome experienced traveller, ~ 
There is a certain dignity of manners abfolutely 
neceffary, to’ make even the moft valuable charatter 
either refpected or refpectable. P . 
Horfe-play, romping, frequent and loud fits: of 
laughter, jokes, waggery, and indifcriminate famix 
liarity, will fink both merit and knowledge into a 
“degree of contempt. They compofe at moft a merry 
fellow; and a merry fellow was never yet a refpect- 
able man. Indifcriminate familiarity either offends 
your fuperiors, or elfe dubbs you their dependent, 
and led-captain. It gives your inferiors juft, but _ 
troublefome and improper claims of equality. A 
joker is near akin to a buffoon; and neither of them 
is the leaft related to wit. ‘Whoever is admitted or 
fought for, in company, upon any other account 
than that of his merit and manners, is never re- 
{pected there, but only made ufe of. We will have 
fuch-a-one, for he fings prettily; we will invite 
fuch-a-one to a ball, for he dances well; we will. 
have fuch-a-one at’ fupper, for he is always joking 
and laughing; 3 we will afk another, becaufe he plays — ] 
deep ‘at all games, or becaufe he can drink a grea 
deal, ‘Thefe’are all vilifying diftinétions, mortify= 
ing preferences, and exclude all ideas of efteem and 
nae) = \ Qe regard, | 
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‘ Whoever is bad (as. it isycalled) in com? 
pany, forthe fake of any one thing fingly, is fing 
that thing, and will ‘never be confidered in any other” 
“ight ; confequently never refpected, Tet his ateiEN 
fee what they will. 
~ This dignity of Manners, which I recommend fo 
Li to you, is not only as different from pride, as 
¢tue courage is from bluftering, or true wit from 
joking; but is abfolutely inconfiitent with it;, for 
" nothing vilifies and degrades more than pride. The 
' pretenfions of the proud man are oftener treated with 
Aneer and contempt than with indignatfon : as we 
offer ridiculoufly too little to a tradefman, who atks 
ridiculoufly too much for his goods; but we do not 
liaggle with one who only afks a juft and reafonable 
Abjeét flattery and indifcriminate affentation de- 
» grade, as much as indifcriminate contradiétion and 
~noify debate difguft.. But a modeft affertion. of 
‘one’s own opinion, and a complaifant acquie{cence , 
in'other people's, preferve dignity. 
. Vulgar low expreffions, awkward motions and 
addrefs, vilify, as they imply cither a very low turn 
| of mind, or low education, and low company. 
=" Frivolous curiofity about trifles; and a, laborious 
al to little objects which neither require nor 
a mioment’s thought, lower a man; who 
las ¢ is thought (and not unjuftly) incapable 
= matters. Cardinal de Retz, very fagaci- 
| oufly, marked ont-Cardinal Chigi for a little mind, 
‘the moment he ald, him he had wrote thes 
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V dent} ‘goods one fill. 
+ Acertain degree of exterior pate 
and’ motions gives dignity, without exclud 
_and ‘decent chearfulnefs, which are always 
Menafelves: A conftant fmirk upon ‘the. face, 
a-whiffling activity of the body, are ftrong indi 
* tions: of futility. Whoever is in a hurry thews tl 
the thing he is about is too big for him. Hiss and : 
hurry are very different things. | 
T have only mentioned fome of thofe things 
may, and do, in the opinion of the world, lo 
and fink charaéters, in other refpects val 
enough; but I have taken no notice of thofe that 
affeét and fink the moral charaéters, ‘They are_ 
fufficiently obvious. A man who has patiently 
been kicked, may as well pretend to courage, asa 
man, blafted by vices and crimes, may to 
of any kind. But an exterior decency, and 
of manners, will cyen keep fuch a man longer 
finking, than otherwife he would be: of fuch e¢ 
fequenge is the +d agency, even though -affected 
put on! Pray: read frequently, and with the 
moft attention; nay, get by heart, if you 
incomparable chapter in Cicero’s Offices, 


no scone aber Decorum. ‘It conisiteiae 








iad " LORD CHESTRRFIELD's Be oe : 

* fitewed. with flowers, fometimes choaked up with 

' briars; rotten ground and deep pits frequently lie 
‘concealed under a fmooth and pleafing furface : all 

| the paths are flippery, and every flip is dangerous. 
Senfe and difcretion muft accompany you at your 
firft fetting out; but, notwithftanding thofe, ull 
experience*is your guide, you will every now and 
then ftep out of your way, or ftumble.” 
' Lady Chefterfield has juft now received your Ger- 

‘smaa letter, for which fhe thanks you; fhe fays, the 
Tanguage is very correct; and I can plainly fee the 
character is well formed, not to fay better than 
your Englith charaéter. Continue to write German 


frequently, that it may become quite familiar to you. 


Adieu. 


LETTER CXCL 


London, Auguft the 21ft, O.Sg1749. 
Dear Boy, 


BY the laft letter that T-reccived from Mr. Harte, 
of the 31ft July, N.S. I fuppofe you are now either 
-at Venice or Verona, and perfeétly recovered of your 
“Tate 3 uinefs ; which, I am daily more and more con- 
j winced, had no confumptive tendency : kone 

for fome time ftill, faites comme s'il y en quait, be 
_ regular, -and live pestorally. 
: . You 


. will not be. concerned, yet reflection and o 













"Son wilt toon ke at Cie wheres) 


tion upon what you fee and hedr there may 
uife to you, when hereafter you may come | 
concerned in Courts yourfelf. Nothing in 
tly as it appears to be ; often very d 
pa dire@ly contrary. -Intereft, which is 
real {pring of every thing there, equally creates and _ 
diffolves friendfhips, produces and reconciles enmi- | 
ties; or, rather, allows of neither real friendthipseior | 
enmities ; for, as Dryden very juftly obferves, polinn 
ticians neither love nor bate. ‘This is fo true, that | 
may think you connect yourfelf with two friends to= 


, ay, arid be obliged, to morrow, to make your op+ 


of politenels which diftinguifhes the Courtier 


tion between them as enemies: obferve, therefore, — 
fuch a degree of referve with your friends, as not | 
to put yourfelf i in their power, if they fhould be- 
come your enemies ; and fuch a degree of moderas | 
tion: with your enemies, as not to make it impolieey | 
for them to become your friends. 

Courts are, unqueftionably, the feats eee | 
and good-breeding ; were they not fo, they would — 
be the feats of flaughter and defolation. _Thofe who, 
now {mileupon, and embrace, would affront and ftab 
each other, if maniers did not interpofe; but Am. 
bition and Avarice, the two prevailing paffions at | 
Courts, found Diffimuloticn more effectual than 
Violence; and’ Diffimulation introduced that ‘hab 








the Country Gentleman. Yn the former cale t 
eee Ba ftror 








A man of parts and eficiency 4 eleid not “fatter J 4 
body at Court; but he muft take great’ care 
| to offend nobody perfonally ; it being in the power 
ie ‘very many to hurt him, who cannot ferve him. 
u fuppofes a chain let down from Jupiter to 
| the earth, to connect him with mortals, There i is, 
is si Courts, a ehain which connects the Prince or 
Minifter with the Page of the back-ftairs, or 
| Be Chambermaid, The King’s wife, or miftrefs, 
Piss an influence over him; a Lover has an influence 
| woyer her; the Chambermaid, or the Valet de Cham- 
; ‘bre, has an influence over both; and fo ad infinitum. 
| You muft, therefore, not break a link of that chain 

by. which you hope to climb up to the Prince. 

You mutt renounce Courts, if you will not con- 
hens, at knaves, and tolerate fools. Their number 
j them confiderable. You fhould as Jittle 
| quarrel, as connect yourfelf with either. 

Ey ‘Whatever you fay or do at Court, you may de- 
pend upon it, will be known ; the bufinefs of, moft 
j.of of thofe, who crowd levees and anti-chambers, be- 
| ing to repeat all thar they fee or hear, and a great 

that they neither feé nor hear, according: as 
y are inclined “to the —perfons concerned, or ac- 
g td the wifhes of thofe to whom they hope 
¢ their court. Great caution is therefore ne- 
y; and if, to great caution, you can join 
franknefs and Ps nt you will unite: 
= ” » what 
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Woinen are very "t to be mingled in C 
trigues; but they deferve attention, b 
confidence: to hold by them, is a very prec 
tenure. 


by a letter which I have this moment received | 
Baron Firmian. It contains your panegyric, 
with tlie ftiongeft’ proteftations imaginable, that 
does you only juftice. Lreceived this favoura 


reafonable you thould know that you meet with 
and I make no doubt but it will encourage you 
perfevering to'deferve it. Thisis one paragraph of , 
the Baron’s letter. ** Ses maurs, dans un age fi ten | 
*© dre, veglées felon toutes les loix d'une morale exadte 4] 
“< et fenfée; fon application (that is what I like) 2 tout — 
“© ce qui s'appelle étude férieufe, et Belles Lettres, ‘th. | 
© née de Tombre mime d’un Fafte Pédantefque, le re -. 
*< dent trés-digne de wos tendres foins; et j'ai Vhonmeur 
“ de vous affierer que chacun fe louera beaucoup de fon con a 
f merce aife, de fon amitié: j'en ai profité avec | 
*© ick etd Vienne, et je me crois trésheureux de Ta per 
© miffion qu'il ma accordée de la continuer par la wie de. 
bid “ lettres *. 4 ieee! like health, «is prelerved | 
DS 
#y “sNotwihtlanding his great youth, his manners.are 
k * tated by the moft unexceptionable rules of fente, and o 
att, His application (that is what I Tike). to every 


ee ae , F 









means by whic! 
Continue to defire, and deferve praife, and 
Pe ssn certainly find it, Knowledge, adorned by 
manners, will infallibly procure it. Confider, ,that ° 
‘you have but a little way farther to get to your jour- 
ney’s end; therefore, for God's fake, do not flackga~ 
Your pace: one year and a half more of found appli- 
gation, Mr, Harte aflures me, will finifh his work; 
& and, when his work is finifhed well, your own will 
very cafily done afterwards. ‘Les manicres ef les 
ee. are no immaterial parts of that work ; and I 
© beg that you will give as much of your attention to 
them as to your books. Every thing depends upon 
them: fenza di noi ogni fatica é vana. The various 
companies you now go into will procure them ‘you, 
if you will carefully obferve and form yourfelf apse 
thofe who have them. 
© Adicu! God blefs you! and may you»everde- 
ferve that affection with which Iam now, Yours! 


“ferious ftudy, as well as tq polite literature, without even the 
leat appearance of oftentatious pedantry, render him worthy 
“ of your moft tender affeétion; and L have the honour of af- 
“ furing you, that every one cannot but be pleafed with the ac- 
“ quifition of his acquaintance, and of his friendthip, I have. 
“ profited of it, both here and.at Vienna; and fhall efteem my~ 
|. # Self very happy to make ufe of the permiffion he has given me, 
E “ “ ppesontimuing j ‘it by letter.” . ~ ‘ 
; 
z 
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LETTER CXC. 


London, Sept. sth, Or8.-2y4gne 
“Dear Bor, - a 


I HAVE received yours from Laubach, of the 
17th of Auguft, N.S. with the enclofed for Comte 
Lafcaris; which I have given him, and with which 
he.is extremely pleafed, as I am with your 
of Carniolg. Iam very glad that you attend to, and 
inform yourfelf of, the political objects of the coun- 
tries you go through. ‘Trade and manufaétures are 
very confiderable, not to fay, the moft important — 
ones; for, though Armies and Navies are the fhining 
marks of the ftrength of countries, they would be 
very ill paid, and confequently fight very ill, if 
manufactures and commerce did not fupport them. 
You have certainly obferved in Germany the inef- 
ficiency of great powers, with great tracts of coun- | 
try,.and {warms of men ; which are abfolutely. ufe- 
lefs, if not paid by other powers, who have the re- _ 
fources of manufactures and commerce. ‘This we 
have lately experienced to be the cafe of the two 
Empreffes of Germany and Ruffia: England, 
France, and Spain, muft pay their refpegtive allies, 
or they may as well be without them. ; | 
T haye not the leaft objeétion to your taking, 
to the bargain, the obfervation of natural curios?” 
a are very santas proyided they do, not BE 
up 





: go- 
ernment, the maxims of policy, the ftrength or 
‘weaknefs, the trade) and commierce, of the*feveral | 
"countries you fee or hear of, are the important ob-* 
eds, which I recommend to your moft minute in- 
quiries, and moft ferious attention. , I thought that 
the Republic of Venice had, by this time, laid afide 
“that filly and frivolous piece of policy, of endea- 
| vouring to conceal their form of government; which 

any body may know, pretty nearly, by taking the 
frechs to read: four or five books, which explain all 
| ‘the great parts of it; and, as for fome of the little 
wheels of that machine, the knowledge of them 
‘would be as little ufeful to others, as dangerous to 
themfelves, Their beft policy (I can tel! them) is 
to keep quiet, and to offend no one great Power, 
by joining ‘with another. Their efcape after the 
I - Ligue of Cambray fhould prove an ufeful leffon to 
them. a 
~~ Tam glad you frequent the affemblies at Venice. 
Have you feen Monficur and Madame Capello; and 
| how did they receive you? Let me know who are 
the Ladies whofe -houfes you frequent the moft. 
F “Have you feen the Comteffe d’Orfelika, Princefs of 
| Holftein?: Is,Comte Algarotti, ‘who was the aed 
| there, at Venice? d 
_ © You will, in many parts of Italy, ss Swich num- 
bers of the Pretender’s people (Englifh, Scotch, and’ 
th, fugitives), efpecially at Rome; and’probably 
¢ Pretender himfelf, It is none of your bufineSs | 
Diced we on thefe people; as little as itis your 
“waa 4 “Antone, 


f 






intereft, or, I hope, enh Miri 00 CeRe | 
yourfelf with them: and therefore I recommend to — 
» you a perfect neutrality. “Avoid them as nig ' 
you. can with decency and good manners; but, 
whert you cannot, avoid any political converfation 
or debates with them, tell them that you do not 
“concern yourfelf with political matters; that you | 
are neither a maker nor a depofer of Kings; that, 
when you left England, you left a King in it, and’ 
have not fince heard either of his death, or of ANY en 
revolution that has happened ; and that you take oe 
Kirfgs and Kingdoms as you find them; but enter 
no farther into matters with them, which can be of — 
no ufe, and might bring on heats and quarrels, 
When you {peak of the old Pretender, you will! — 
call him only the Chevalier de St. George; but 
mention him as feldom as poffible. Should” he ~ 
chance to {peak to you, at any aflembly (as, I am’ ~ 
told, he fometims does to the Englith), be fure that 
you feem not to know him; and anfwer him civilly,” 
but always either in French or in Italian; and give 
him, in. the former, the appellation of Monfieur, 
and in the latter, of Signore. Should you meét 
with the Cardinal of York, you will be under no 
difficulty ; for°he has, as Cardinal, an undoubted 
right to Eminenza. Upon the whole, fee any of 
thofe people as little as poffible; when you do fee — 
them, be civil to them, upon the footing of 
ftrangers; but never be dawn into any alterca- © 
ig wanthieal sie cea 
King, Mite a Seley “ae 


| 


Vomit.” Rawls Je ee 
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“aya toxp cHespearreny’s Lerrens 
| Tris to no fort of purpofe to-talk to thofe pgople 
~ of the natural rights of mankind, and the particular 
conftitution of this country. Blinded by prejudices, * 
foured by misfortunes, and tempted by thein necef- 
fities, they are as incapable of reafoning rightly, as 
they have hitherto been of acting wifely. The Jate 
— Lord Pembroke never would know any thing that he’ 
had not a mind to know; and, in this cafe, I advife 
you to follow his example. Never know either the 
father or the two fons, any otherwife than as. fo- 
Teigners; and fo, not knowing their pretenfions, 
you have no oceafion to difpute them, z 
I can never help recommending to you the ut- 
moft attention and care, to acquire Jes Manieres, la 
Tournure, et les Graces d'un Galant Homme, et d'un 
Homme de Cour. They fhould appear in every look, 
in every action; in your addrefs, and even in your 
drefs, if you would cither pleafe or rife in the world. 
That you may do both (and both are in your\power) 
is moft ardently withed you, by — Yours. 


P.S. I made Comte Lafcaris fhow me your letter, 
which I liked very well: the ftyle was eafy and na- 
tural,.and the French pretty cosrect. There were 
fo few faults in the orthography, that, a little more 
obfervation of the beft French authors, will make 
you a correct mafter of that neceffary language. 

__ I will not conceal from you, that I have lately 
wi had extraordinary good accounts of you. from an 
- “unfufpected and judicious’ perfon ; who prpmifes 
me, that, with a little more of the world, your 
ao: hue A a _ Manners 


* 





Manners and Adarets will cake naekopielaet 
‘This is the more pleafing to, me, as thofe. were the — 
two articles of which I was the moft ‘doubtful. © 
‘Thefe- commendations will not, I am perfuaded,- 
make you vain and coxcomical, but only encoun: 
you to go-on in the right way. = 


—< * 
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LETTER CXCIUI. 


London, Sept. rath, O. S. 1749. 
Dzar Boy, : 


Iv feems extraordinary, but it is very true, that 
my anxiety for you increafes in proportion to the 
good accounts which I receive of you from all 
hands. I promife myfelf fo much from you, that 
I dread the leaft difappointment. You are now fo 
near the port which I have fo long wifhed and la 
-beured to bring you fafe into, that my concern — 
would be doubled, fhould you be thipwrecked 
within fight of it. The objeét, therefore, of this 
letter is (laying afide all the authority of a parent), 

, to conjure you as‘a friend, by the affeétion you 
have for me (and furely you have reafon, to have 
fome), and by the regard you have for yourfelf, to 
goon, with, affiduity and attention, to complete | 
that work which, of late, you have carried om O 
welljsand swhich is how fiemean being Sinithed,: 
rer ca ‘ \ R . h 









) i Sheedy steed wk p Leip cet eae 
"unadorned by mannefs; as, on the other hand, po- 
Tite manners, and the turn of the world, are too often 
‘unfupported by knowledge, and ebateadently end 
contemptibly i in the frivolous diffipation of draw- 
-rooms and rwelles. You are now got over the 
__diy and difficult parts of learning; what remains 
; Fequites much more time than trouble. You have 
loft time by your illnefs ; you mutt regain it now or 
never. I therefore moft carneftly defire, for your 
own fake, that, for thefe next fix months, at leatt 
fix hours every morning uninterruptedly: may be 
inviolably facred to your ftudies with Mr. Harte. 
Ido not know whether he will’ require fo much ; 
, but I know that I do, and hope you will, and. con- 

_ fequently prevail with him to give you that time: 
~ Town it is a good deal; but, when both you and 
i he confider, that the work will be fo much, better, 
‘ and fo much, fooner done, by fuch an affiduous.and. 
application, you will neither of you think 

it too much, and each will find his account in it. 

| So much for the mofnings, which, from your own 
ae and Mr. Hiarte'stendeme's and care of 














liged to devote your mornings tol 
Twill have it fo3 and that you. dare noi 
wife. Lay ivall upon me; “though I, r 
at will be as much your own inclination ; 
But thofe frivolous idle people, w! 
upon their ‘own hands, and who 
others lofe theirs too, are not to be 
and indeed it would be doing them ‘too 
nour. ‘The- thostett ‘civil: anfwers 
cannot, 1 dare-not, inftead of T will not 
were to enter with them 

and the ufefulnefs of knowledge, 
nifh them with mafter for their 
—thangh T supald not 
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LORD CHESTERFIELD’ '$ LETTERS 


aint; and never in ‘good company when fober. 
Iwill take one of thefe pretty fellows, and give re 
the dialogue between him and yourlelf; fuch as, I 
dare fay, it will be on his fide ; and fuch as, I hope, 
it will be on yours. 


: Englithman. ‘Will you come and breakfaft with 

me to-morrow ; there will be four or five of our 
countrymen; we have provided chaifes; and we 
‘Will dtive fomewhere out of town after breakfaft ? 

| Stanhope. Tam very forry I cannot; but I am 

obliged to be at home ail morning. 

Englithman. Why then we will come and tape 
faft with you. 

_ Stanhope. I can't do that neither; Iam engaged. 
© Englithman,. Well then, let it be the next day. 

Stanhope. To tell you the truth, it can be no 
day in the morning; for I neither go out, nor fee 
any body at home, before twelve. 

Englifhman. And what the devil do you do with 
yourfelf till twelve o'clock ? c 

Eeaalee Lam not by myfelf;I am with’ Mr. 
Harte. 

Boglithman, ‘Then what the devil do you do 
pa him?” 
& Stanhope ihope. ‘We ftidy different things; we Sips 
eee : 










“to MIs tom 8A 

Englifhman. Why, haft hi “ho ane 
than to mind-an old féllow.a thoufand miles off ! 

Stanhope. If I don't mind his orders, he won't 
mind ‘my draughts. 

Englifhinan, What, does the old prig threaten ~ 

+ then? Threatened folks live long: never mind 
threats. 

Stanhope. No, I can’t fay that he has ever 
threatened me in his life ; but I believe I had beft 
not provoke him. = 

_Englifhman, Pooh ; you would have oné angry 
letter from’the old fellow, and there would be an 
énd of it. 2 

Stanhope. You miftake him mightily; he al+ 
ways does more than he fays. He has never been 
angry with me yet, that I remember, in his life; ~, 
but, if I were to provoke him, I am fute he would 
never forgive me: he would be coolly immoveable 5 
and I might beg and pray, and write my heart ont 
to no purpofe, 

Englifhman. Why then he is an odd dog, that’s — 

“AT Tean fay: and pray, aré you to obey your dry- — 
nurfe too, this fame, what's his name—Mr.. Beet, 

Stanhope. Yes. 

Englithman. So he ftuffs you all morning with ; 
Greek, and Latin, and Logic, and all that. Egad, 
T have a dry-nurfe too, but I never looked into a 
book with him in'my life; 1 have not fo much as 
feet the face of him this. week, and don't care a loufe | 


x 





Beanhope. aha pe aay but 
re ee Sra to morrow 5, firft 
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‘the women you do converfe with, nik, 

Englithman. That’s true, I own; but, 

that, I would rather keep company. with my: 

half the year, itp WUD oR { 
Stanhope. Taftes are different, you know 

“every maa follows his own. i 
. Englithman. That's true; but thine’s 

odd one, Stanhope. All morning with 

nurfe; all the evening in formal fine con 
all day long afraid of old Daddy in England. 
aya: quees Slows, 903.1 soak, 

. be made of thee, , 
Stanhope. 1 am afraid fo too, 
Englifhman. Well then; good-ni 

you have no objection, I hope, to my being dr 
S-hight, which I certainly will be. f 
. Stanhope. Not in the leaft; nor to your 
- fick to-morrow, Which yng si neta 
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“atid for sll the relative @aties of Man, Son, Pupil, 
and Citizen. Such folid arguinents Would be thtown 
away upon fuch fhallow puppies. Leave them to 
their ignofance, and to their dirty difgraceful | vices. 
They will feverely feel the effects of them, when it 
will be too late. Without the comfortable refuge of 
learning, and with all the ficknefs and pains of a ru- 
ined ftomach, and a rotten carcafe, if they happert 
to atrive at oltl age, it is an uneafy and ignominibus 

eeae, ‘The ridicule which fuch fellows endeavour to 
throw upon thole who are not like them, is, in the 
opinion of all men of fenfé, the moft authentic pa- 
negyrict. Goon, then, my dear child, in the way 
you are in, only for a year and a half more; that is 
all Fatk of you. After that, I promife that you 
fhall be your own mafter, and that J will pretend to 
no other title than that of your beft and trueft friend: 
You fhall receive advice, but no orders, from més 
and in truth you will want no other advice but fuch 
as youth and inexpérience muft neceffarily require. 
You thal certainly want nothing that is requifite 
not only for your conyeniency, but alfo for your 
Pleafures, which I always defire fhould be gratified. 

~ You will fappofe, that I mean the pleafures d'un 
“s bonnite konme. 

While you are learning Tali, which I hope 
‘yon do with diligence, pray take cate to continue. 
| your German, which you may have frequent op- 
ities of fpeaking. Iwould alfo have you keep 

knowledge of the Jus Publicum Imperii, by 
a or now and then, thole inekimable man- 
‘pedal < 


- 
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: TO HIS SON, 
Seripus, which Sir Charles Williams, who pet 
here laft week, affures me you have made upon 
that fubject. It will be of very great ufe to you, 
when'you come to be concerned in foreign affairs; 
as you fhall be (if you qualify yourfelf for them). 
+ younger than ever any other was: I mean, before 
you are twenty. Sir Charles tells me, that he will 
anfwer for your learning; and that he believes you 
will acquire that addrefs, and thofe graces, which 
are fo neceffary to give it its full luftre and valypem 
But he confeffes, that he doubts more of the latter 
than of the*former. The juftice which he does Mr, 
Harte, in his panegyrics of him, makes me hope, 
. that there is likewife a great deal of truth in his en- 
comiums of you, Are you pleafed with, and proud 
of, the reputation which you have already acquired? 
Surely you are, for 1am fure I am. Will youdo 
any thing to leffen or forfeit it? Surely you will 
not. And will you not do all you can to extend 
and inereafe it? Surely you will. It is only going 
on fora year and a half longer, as“ you have gone 
“on fér the two years laft paft, and devoting half 
the day only to application; and you will be fure 
to make the earlieft figure and fortune in the ‘world, 
that ever man made. Adieu. 





’ “Londons Se, aE 0.8. 1749. 
san Bos, ee Lams, 
I had faith, in philters td ove Pion I fhould 
that you had given Sir Charles Williams 
“ e, by the ‘manner sin which he fpeaks of you, 
to me, but to every body elfe." T will not 
i Laeeeapae yes what he fays of the extent and corredt- 
of your knowledge, asit might either make you 
perfuade you that you had already enough 
Pos nae have too much. You will eafily 
agi ine how many Soph earn Sao 






ain RE into 
cally, indeed 5 tantlle aaa a 








ote moft ae) inattentive, "ieaes 
diftrait ; that you.came into a room, and prefe: 
yourfelf very awkwardly ; that at table you 
ftantly.threw down knives, forks, napkins, breads’) 
&ec, and ‘that you neglected your perfon and drefs, 

* to h degree unpardonable at any age, and much’ 


more fo at your years. wore 
7 'Thefe things, how. immaterial eee they may 
| feem toy le who do not know the world, and 


the nature of mankind, give me, who know thar" 
to be exceedingly material, very great concern. PE 4 
have long diftrufted you, and_ therefore frequently 
admonifhed you, upon thefe articles; and I tell you 
plainly, that I thal} not be eafy till T hear a very ifs 
ferent account of them. I know noone thing mére — 
offenfive to a company, than that inattention and 
diftradiion, It is fhowing them. the utmoft con~_ 
tempt; and people never forgive contempt. No — 
man is diffrait with the man he fears, or the woman | 
he loves; which is a proof that every man can get 
=the_better of that diftraéion, when he thinks it worth — 


‘his while to do fo; and, take my/ word for it, ber 


| 








always worth his while. For my own part, I 

rather be in company with a dead man than wi 

abfent one; for, if the dead man gives me no 2 

fure, at leaft he fhows me no contempt, whereas , 

the abfent man, filently indeed, but 
or think n 
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of the company? No. Hemay be in the beft 
‘companies all bis life-time (if they will admit him, 
which, if I were they, I would not); and never be 
one jot the wifer. I never will converfe with an ab- 
fent man; one may as well talk toa deaf one. Itis, 
in trath, a practical blunder, to addrefs ourfelves to 
a man who we fee plainly neither hears, minds, ‘nor ~ 
underftands us. Moreover, I aver, that no man is, 
in any degree, fit for either bufinefs or converfation, 
who cannot, and does not, direét and command his 
attention to the prefent object, be that what it will. 
You know, by experience, that I grudge no ex- 
pence in your education; but I will pofitively not 
keep you a Flapper. You may read, in Dr. Swift, 
the defcription of thefe Flappers, and the ufe they 
‘were of to your friends the Laputans; whofe minds 
(Gulliver fays) are fo taken up with intenfe {pecula- 
tions, that they neither can fpeak, or attend tothe 
difcourfes of others, without being roufed by fome 
external taction upon the organs of fpeech and hear- 
ing ; for which reafon, thofe people who are able to 
afford it always keep a Flapper in their family, sen 
one of their domeftics; nor ever walk about, or 
make vifits, without him, This Flapper is likewife . 
employed diligently to attend his mafter in his 
’ walks; and, upon occafion, to give a foft flap upon 
© his eyes; becaufe he is always fo wrapped up in co- 
 gitation, “that he is in manifeft danger of falling 
» down every precipice, and bouncing his head againtt 
every poft, and, in the ftreets, of joftling others, or 
« Sie te the kennel him(elf. If aaa 


. 






will i this province into. the eioiay wi 

all my heart; but I will not allow him any inereale 
of wages upon that fcore, In fhort, I give you fair — 
warning, that, when we meet, if you are abfentin | 
mind, [will foon be abfent in body; for, it will be | 
impoftible for me to ftay in the room: and, if at tae 
ble you throw down your knife, plate, bread, &e, ; 
and hack the wing of a chicken for half anhour, | 
without being able to cut it off, and your fleeve all 
the time in another difh, I muft rife from table, to 

_ efcape the fever you would certainly give me: | 
God ! how I fhould be thocked, if you came into 
,emy room, for the firft time,’ with two left legs, | 

prefenting yourfelf with all the graces and dignity ~ 
“cof a taylor, and your clothes hanging upon you, — 
ite thofe in Monmouth-ftreet, upon tenter-hooks! 
f { avhereas I expect, nay, require to fee you prefent 

‘Yyourfelf with the eafy and genteel air of a man of 

fathion, who has kept good company. I tea | | 
; you not only well dreffed, but very well drefled: 

T expeét a gracefulnefs in all your motions, and 
~foyething particularly engaging in your addrefi.— 
¥ All this I expect, and all this it is in your power, — 
by care and attention, to make me find; but, to | 
(tell you the plain truth, if I do not find it, wefhall 
“not converfe very much together; for I cannot ftand 
“Gnattention and awkwardnefs; it would endanger-my 
ith. You have often feen, and I have as often 


u L**'s ‘diftinguithed inattention. 
See eval ae Lapua, 
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tho a all (whic, belie, i werpaieactbes | 
6 of abfent people) he does nct know his moft in 
mm acquaintance by fight, or anfwers them as if 
were at crofs purpofes. He leaves his hat in one 
f room, his {word in another, and would eave his 
| fhoes in a third, if his buckles, though awry, did 
| not fave them; his legs and arms, by his awkward 
| management of them, feem to have undergone the 
Queftion extraordinaire; and his head, always hang- 
ing upon one or other of his fhoulders, feems to 
Rave received the firft ftroke upon a block. I fin~ 
cerely value and efteem him for his parts, Jearning,’- 
and virtue; but, for the foul of me! I cannot love 
him in company. This will be univerfally the cafe, 
in common life, of every inattentive, awkward man, 
Iet his real merit and knowledge be ever fo great. 
When I was of your age, I defired to thine, as far 
as Iwas able, in every part of life; and was-asiat~ 
tentive to my manners, my drefs, and my air, in 
| company on evenings, as to my books and my tutor 
| inthe mornings. A young fellow fhould be ambi- 
“tious'to fhine in every thing; and, of the two, gl-— 
| ways) rather overdo than underdo! Thefe things 
| are by no means trifles; they are of infinite con- 
fequence to thofe who are to be thrown into the 
t world, and who would make a figere or a for- 
ein it. | It is not fufficient to déferve well; one 
u eat well too Awkward difagreeable. merit 
never aga ae Wherever you find 
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4s for Comirig into a'room, and. prefentitig yourfelf 
genteelly and gracefully. Women, whom you ought 
to endeavour to pleafe, cannot forgive a vulgar and 
awkward_air and geftures ; il leur faut du brillant. 
‘The generality of men are pretty like them, and are 
equally taken by the fame exterior graces. 

Tam very glad that you have received the diamond 
buckles fafe ; all I defire, in return for them, is, 
that they may be buckled even upon your feet, and 
that your ftockings may not hide them. I fhoyld-= 
be forry you were an egregious fop; but I proteft, 
that, of the two, I would rather have you aFop 
than a Sloven. I think negligence in my own drefs, 
even at my age, when certainly I expeét no advan= 
tages from my drefs, would be indecent with regard 
to others, I have done with fine clothes ; but I will 
have my plain clothes fit me, and made like other 
people’s. In the evenings, I recommend to you the 
company of women of fafhion, who haye a right to 
attention, and will be paid it. Their company will 
fmooth your manners, and give you a habit of at- 
‘tention and refpect ; of which you will find the ad- 
vantage among men, 

My plan.for you, from the beginning, has been 
to make you fhine equally in the learned and in the 
polite world; the former part is almoft completed’ 
to my withes, and will, am perfuaded, ih a little 
time more, be quitefo. Theater part is ftill in 
your power to-complete ; and I flatter myfelf that 
you Will'do it, or elfe the former part will ayail you __ 
very little; efpecially i " your department, where * 

Vou. Il. the | | 
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the exterior addrefs and graces do half the bufinefs $ 
‘they muft be the harbingers of your merit, or your 
merit will be very coldly received; all can and do 
judge of the former ; few of the latter. 

Mr. Harte tells me, that you have grown very 
much fince your illnefs: if you get up to five fret 
ten, or eveh nine inches, your figure will probably 
be a good one; and, if well dreffed and genteel, 
will probably pleafe ; which isa much greater ad- 
vantage to a man, than people commonly think. . 
Lord Bacon calls it a letter of recommendation. 

I would with you to be the omnis hoo, Uhomnie 
univerfel, You are nearer it, if you pleafe, than 


” ever any body was at your age ; and if you will but, 


for the courfe of this next year only, exert your 
whole attention to your ftudies in the morning, and 
to your addrefs, manners, air, and tournure, in 
the evenings, you will be the man I with you, and 
the man that is rarely feen. 

Our letters go, at beft, fo irregularly, and fo 
often mifcarry totally, that, for greater fecurity, I 
_ repeat the fame things. So,.though I acknow- 
« ledged by laft poft Mr. Harte’s Jeter of the 8th 
September, N.S. I acknowledge it again by this 
to you. . If this thould find you {till at Verona, let 
it inform you, that I with you would fet out foon © 
for Naples; unlefs Mr. Harte fhould think it better 
for you to ftay at Verona, or any other place on this 
fide Rome, till you go there for the Jubilee. Nay, 
if he likes -it better, I am very willing that you 
“fhould go direétly from Verona to Rome: for you , 

cannot 





cafmot have too much of Rome, whether upon 
account of the Janguage, the curiofities, or the 
company. My only reafon for mentioning Naples, 
is fot the fake of the climate, upon account of your 
heglth ;. but, if Mr. Hafte thinks your health is now 
folwell reftored as'to be above climate, he may fteer 
your courfe wherever he thinks proper; and, for 
aught I know, your. going directly to Rome, and 
confequently ftaying there fo much the longer, may 
be as well as any thing elfe. I think you and I @in- 
not put our affairs in better hands than in Mr. 
Harte’s; did I will take his infallibility againft the 
Pope's, with fome odds on his fide. A-propos of the 
Pope ; remember to be prefented to him before you 
leave Rome, and go through the neceffary cere- 
monies for it, whether of kiffing his flipper or his 
b—h; for I would never deprive myfelf of any 
thing that I wanted to do or fee, by refufing to 
comply with an eftablifhed cuftom. When I was in 
Catholic countries, I never declined kneeling in their 
churches at their elevation, nor elfewhere, when 
“the Ffoft went by. It is a complaifance due to the’ 
cuftom of the place, and by no means, as fome 
filly people have imagined, an implied approbation 
of their doétrine. Bodily attitudes and fituations 
“are things fo very indifferent,in themfelves, that I 
would quarrel with nobody about them, It may, 
indeed, be improper for Mr. Harte to pay that tri- 
buteof complaifance, pon account of his cha-_ 
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‘This letter is very long, and poffibly a very’ tedi- 
ous one ; but my anxiety for your perfection is fo 
great, and particularly at this critical and decifive 
period of your life, that I am only afraid of omitting, 
but never of repeating, or dwelling too long upon 
any thing, that I think may be of the leaft ufe to 
you. Have the fame anxiety for yourfelf, that I 
have for you, and all will do well. Adieu, my 
Uear child. 





LETTER CXCV. 


London, Sept. the27th, O.S, 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


A VULGAR, ordinary way of thinking, ating, 
or {peaking, implies a low education, and a habit 
of low company. Young people contract i at, 
fchool, or among fervants, with whom they are too” 
often ufed to converfe; but, after they frequent 
good company, they muft want attention and ob- 
fervation very much, if they do not lay it quite afide. 
And indeed, if they donot, good company will be ’ 
_Wery apt to lay them afide. The various kinds of 
yulgarifms are infinite: I cannot pretend to point 
_, them out to you; but I will give foine SH by 
| which you nay guefs at the reft. : i 


res ‘edger 





A nthe man is‘captious a ee ‘pier: ite. | 
impetuous about trifles, He fufpects himfelf to be 
flightéd; thinks every thing that is faid meant at 
‘hhinr ; if the.company happens to laugh, he is’ per- 
fupded they laugh at him; he grows angry and tefty, 
i fomething very impertinent, and draws himfelf 

into.a ferape, by fhowing what he calls a proper 

{pirit, and afferting himfelf. A man of falhion doés 

not fuppofe himfelf to be either the fole or principgl 

object of the thoughts, looks, or words of the com 
pany; and never fufpects that he is either flighted 

“or laughed at, unlefs he is confcious that he deferves | 

it. And if (which very feldom happens) the com- _ 

pany is abfurd or ill-bred enough to do either, he — 
does not care two-pence, unlefs the infult be fo grofs 
and plain as to require fatisfaction of another kind. 

As he is above trifles, he is never vehement and 

eager about them; and, wherever they are con- 

cerned, rather acquiefces than wrangles. A vulgar 
man’s converfation always favours itrungly of the 
lownefs of his education and company. It turns 
* ghitfly upon his domeftic affairs, his fervants, the 
excellent order he keeps in his own family, and the 

Jitdle anecdotes of the neighbourhood ; all which he ~ 

relates-with emphafis, as interefting matters, He is 

a man-goflip, = 

Vulgarifm in language is the: next and dliftinguith- 
ing, charadteriftic of bad company, and a bad educa- 
fen. A man of fafhion avoids nothing with 

cite than that. . Proverbial expreffions, and trite” 

dayings, are the flowers of the thetoric of a vulggt 
$3 mane, 
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ites? “Would he fay, that men differ in their taftes ; 
he both fupports and adorns that opinion by the 
good old faying, as he refpectfully calls it, That 
what is one ‘man’s Meat is another man’s Poifon.\ If 
any body attempts being /mart, as he calls it, upé 
him; he gives them Tit for Tat, aye} that he d 
He has always fome favourite word for the time 
being ; which, for the fake of ufing often, he com- 
monly abufes: Such as vafly angry, va/y kind, 
wafly handfome, and vafly ugly. Even his pro- 
nunciation Of proper words carries the mark of the 
beaft along with it. He calls the earth yeurth; he 
is obleiged not obliged to you. He goes to wards, 
and not towards fach a place. He fometimes affects 
hard words, by way of ornament, which he always 
mangles like a learned woman: A man of fafhion 
never has recourfe to proverbs, and vulgar apho- 
rifms; ufes neither favourite words nor hard words; 
but takes great care to {peak very *correétly and 
emmimatically, and to pronounce properly ; that is, 
‘according to the ufage of the beft companies. 
‘An awkward addrefs, ungraceful attitudes “and ° 
actions, and a certain left-handednefs {if I may ule , 
that word), loudly pfoclaim low education and low 
‘company for it is impoffible to fuppofe that aman 
can have frequented good company, without having 
atched fotnething, at leaft, of their air and motions, 
‘Avnew-raifed man is diftinguithed in a regiment by 
‘his awkwardnefs ; but he muft be impenetrably dull, 
4f, in a month or two's time, he cannot perform at 
Yea the common manual exercife, and look likea 
ey : foldier. 
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foldier.. The very Sissel aman of fathiog ~ 
are grievous incumbrances to a yulgar man, He is 
at.a lofs what to do with his hat, when itis not upon 
his ftead ; his cane (if unfortunately he wears one) — 
is gt perpetual war with every cup of tea or coffee he 
diinks; deftroys them firft, and-then accompanies 
them in their fall... His fword is formidable only to 
his own legs, which would poffibly carry him fat 
enough out of the way of any fword but his owm 
His clothes fit him fo ill, and conftrain him fo 
much, that he feems rather their prifoner than their 
‘proprietor. He prefents himfelf in company, like a 
criminal in a court of juftice ;_his very air condemns 
him ; and people of fathion will no more conneét | 
themfelves with the one, than people of charaster 
will with the other, This repulfe drives and finks 
him into low company ; a gulph from whence no — 
man, after a certain age, ever emerged. 

Les manieres nobles et aifées, la tournure d'un homme 
de condition, le ton de la bonne compagnie, les Grates, 
le je ne frais quoi qui plait, ate as neceflary to adorn 
anc introduce your intrinfic merit and knowledge, 
as,the polith is to the diamond; which, without 
that polith, would never be worn, whatever it 
might weigh. Do not imagine that thefe accom- 
plifhments are only ufeful with women; they are 
much more fo with men. In a publi¢ affembly, — 
what an advantage has a graceful fpeaker, with 
genteel motions, a handfome. figure, and a liberal | 
ait, over one who shall fpeak full as much good — 
fenfe, but deftitute of thefe ornaments ! ay 
u $4 
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how prevalent. are the Graces! how'detrimental is 
the want of them! Bythe help of thefe, I have known 
fome men reéfufe favours, lefs offenfively than*gthers 
granted them, The utility of them In Courts, \and 
Negotiations, is inconceivable. You gain the ae 
and confequently the fecrets, of nine in ten that 
thave to do with, in fpite even of their pradence, 
Which will, nine times in ten, be the dupe of their 
hearts and of their fenfes. Confider the importance 
of thele things as they deferve; and you will not 
Tofe qne moment in the purfuit of them. 

You are travelling now in a countrf once fo 
famous both for arts and arms, that (however de- 
generated at prefent) it ftill deferves your attention 
and reflection. View it therefore with care, ‘com- 
pare its former with its pretent ftate, and examine 
‘into the caufes of its rife, and its decay, Confider 
it claffically and politically, and do not run through 
‘it, as too many of your young countrymen ‘do, 
amufically, and (to ufe a ridiculous word) énick- 

“knackically, No piping nor fiddling, I'befeech you; 
no days loft in poring upon almoft imperceptible © 
Tntaglios and Cameos ; and do not hecome a Virtucfo 
of {inall wares, Form a tafte of Painting, Sculpture, 
-and Architeéture, if you pleafe, by ‘a careful ex- 
‘amination of the works of'the beft ancient and 
“modern artifts ; thofe are liberal arts, and a real tafte 
and knowledge of them bécome a man of fafhion 
very well.” But, ‘beyond ‘certain bounds, the Man 
of se ends, and the frivolous poet begins, 
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Your friend Mendes, the good Samaritan, dined 
with me yefterday.* He has more good-nature and 
genergfity than parts, However, I will fhow him 
all fei that his kindne(s to you {o juftly 
deférves. He tells me that you are taller than I am, 
which I am very glad of: I defire you may excel 
me in every thing elfe too ;-and, far from repining, 
I thall rejoice at your fuperiority. Me commends 
your friend Mr. Stevens extremely ; of whom,’ too, 
T have heard fo good’a character from other pegple, 
“that Iam very glad of your: conneétion with’ him. 
Tt may prove of ufe to you hereafter. When you 
meet with fuch fort of Englifhmen abroad, who, | 
either from their parts or their rank, are ‘likely to 
make a figure at home, I would advife you to eul- 
tivate them, and get their favourable teftimony of 
you here, efpecially thofe who are to returnto Eng- 
Jand before you. . Sir Charles Williams has puffed 
you (as the mob call it) here extremely, If three or 
four‘more people of parts do the fame, before you 
come back, your firft appearance in London will be 
to great advantage. Many people do, and indeed 
ought to take things upon truft; many more do, 
who need not ; and few dare diffent from an Koa 
blithed opinion. Adieu. 
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LETTER €XCVI. 
y 4 
| London, Oétober the 2d, O.-S. 1749: 
MA Dear Boy, i he 


T RECEIVED by the lat pot your letter of the 
22d September, N. S. but I have not received that 
from Mr. Harte, to which you refer, and which 
you fay contained your reafons for leaving Verona, 
returning to Venice; fo that I am intirely igno- 
tant of them. Indeed, the irregularityeand negli- 
gence of the poft provoke me, as they break the 
thread of the accounts I want to receive from you, 
and of the inftructions and orders which I fend you 
almoft every poft. Of thefe laft twenty pofts, Iam 
fure that I have wrote eighteen, either to you or 
Mr. Harte; and it does not appear, by your letter, 
that all, or even any of my letters have been re- 
eceived. Idefire, for the future, that both you and 
Mr. Harte will, conftantly, in your letters, mention 
ithe dates of mine. Had it not been for their mif- * 
¢arriage, you would not have been in the uncer- 
tainty you feem to be in at prefent, with regard to 
your future motions, . Had_you received my letters, 
you would have been by this time at Naples: but 
“we muft, now, take things where they are. 
_ Upon the receipt then of this letter you will, as 
{oon as conveniently you can, fet out for Rome; 
where you will not arrive too long before the, Jubi- 
eer confidering the difficulties. of getting lodgings, 


* 
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and other accommodations there at this time. 
yn the choice of the route to you; ‘but Ido byno 
tend that you fhould leave Rome after the 


Jui as you feem to hint in your letter: on the ~ 


ciahity: T will have’ Rome your head-quarters for 
+ fix months at leaft ; till you fhall have, ina 
acquired the jus Civitatis there. More things are to 
be feen and learned there, than in any other town: 
in Europe; there are*the beft mafters to inftruéy, 
and the beft companies to polith you. In the fprigg, 
“yeu may make (if you pleafe) frequent excurfions to 
Naples ; 3 bht Rome mutt ftill be your headquarters, 
till the hegts of June drive you from thence to fome: 
other place in Italy, which we hal! think of by that 
time. As to the expence which you mention, Ido 
not regard it in the leaft: from your infancy to this 
day, I never grudged any expence in your educa- 
tion, and ftill lefs do it now that it is‘ become more 
important and decifive. I attend to the objeéts of 
your expences, but not to the fums. I will certaialy> 
, Rot pay one fhilling for your lofing your nofe, your 
monty, or your reafon; that is, 1 will not con= 
tribute to women, gaming, and drinking. BatT will 
moft chearfully fupply, not only every neceffary, 
but every decent expence you can make. Td not 
care what the beft mafters coft. I would have you 
as well dreft, lodged, and attended, as any Feafon- 


able man of fafhion is in his travels, T would have’ 


you have that pocket-money that fhould eniable you 
to ‘make the proper expence d'un honnite homme. 
Y fhort, vies wa that has neither vice 
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“folly fori its objedt ; and, under thofe me reafonable 
reftriétions, draw and welcome. 

As for Turin, you may go there’ hereafter, as a 
traveller, for a month or two; but, you ¢cynnot 
conyeniently refide there as an academician,\ for 
reafons which I have formerly communicated to 
Mr. Harte, and which, Mr. Villettes, fince his 
return here, has fhown me in a fill ftronger light 
‘than he had done by his letters from Turin, of 
which I fent copies to Mr, Harte, though probably 
he never received them. x 

After you have left Rome, Florence i¢ one of the 
places with which you fhould be thoroughly ac- 
quainted. I know that there is a great deal of gam- 
ing there ; but, at the fame time, there are, in every 
place, fome people whofe fortunes are cither toa 
fmall, or whofe underftandings are too good, to al- 
Jow them to play for any thing above trifles; and 
with thofe people you will affociate yourfelf, if you 

have not (as [am affured you have not in the leaft) 
the fpirit of gaming in you. Moreover, at fufpected 
places, fuch as Florence, Turin, and Paris, F thall* 
be more attentive to your draughts, and fuch as ex- 
ceed a proper and handfome expence will not be.an- 
fwered; for, I can eafily know whether you game 
or not, without being told. ; 

Mr. Harté will determine your route to wt as 
«he fhall think beft; whether along the coaft of the 
_Adriatic, or that of the Mediteranean, it is equal 
to me} but, you will obferve to come back a ditfer- 

way from that you went. ai 
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Since your health is fo well reftored, I am not 
forry that you are returned to Venice; for, I love 
Capitals. Every thing is beft at Capitals; the beft 
maftérs, the beft companies, and the beft manners, 
Mary other places are worth feeing, but Capitals 

, only are worth refiding at. I am very glad that 
Madame Capello received you fo well; Monfieur 
I was fare would: pray affure them both of my re- 
fpects, and of my fenfibility of their kindnefs to 
you. Their houfe will be a very good one for you 
=~at,Rome; and I would advife you to be domeftic 
. init, if yew can. But Madame, I can tell you, 
Fequires great attentions. Madame Micheli has 
written a very favourable account of you to my 
friend the Abbé Groffa Tefta, in a letter which he 
fhowed me, and in which there are fo many civil 
things to myfelf, that I would with to tell her how 
much I think myfelf obliged to her. I approve 
very much of the allotment of your time at Venice 
pray go on fo for a. twelyemonth at leaft, wherever 
youare, You will find your own account in it. 
nike your laft letter, which gives me an account 
of yourfelf and your.own tranfactions; for, though 
I do not recommend the egotifin to you with. regard ” 
to any body elfe, I defire that you will ufe it with 
me, and with me only. I intereft myfelf in all that 
you do; and.as yet (excepting Mr. Haye) nobody 
elfe does: He muft of courfe know all, and I defire, 
to know a great deal. 
“Lam glad you have received, and that you like, 
the diamond buckles. Iam very willing that you 
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'make, but very unwilling that you fliould 
‘euta figure with them at the Jubilee; the cutting a 
Feure being the very loweft viilgarifm in the Bnglith 
Janguage ; and equal, in elegancy, to Yes, my Rady, 
and No, my Lady. The words vaft and yaflly you 
will have found, by my former letter, that I had , 
proferibed out of the diction of a gentleman; un- 


-lefs in their proper fignification of fize and bulk, 


Not only in language, but in every thing ele, take 
great care that the firft imprefiions you give of your- 
felf may be not only favourable, but pleafing, en- 
gaging, nay, feducing. They are oftem decifive : 
T'confefs they are-a good deal fo with me; and I 
cannot wifh for farther acquaintance with a man 
whofe firft abord and addrefs difpleafe me. 

So many~of my letters have mifcarried, and I 
know fo little which, that I am forced to repeat the 
fame thing over'and over again eventually. ‘This is 
one. I have wrote twice to Mr. Harte, to have 
your picture drawn in miniature, while you were-at 
Venice, and to fend it me in a letter: it is all one 
to me, whether in enamel.or in water-colours, ‘pro- * 
vided it is but very like you. I would have you 


” drawn exactly as you are, and in no whimfical drefs, 
_ Tlay more ftrefs upon the likenefs of the picture, 


‘than upon the tafte and {kill ofthe painter. If this 
‘be not alregdy done, I defire that you will ‘have it 


' done forthwith, before you leave Venice ; and’en+ 


clofe it in a letter to me ; which letter, for greater 


| fecurity, I would have you defire Sir James Giay 


to enclofe, in his packet to the office; as 1, for the 
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fame reafon, fend this under his cover. If the pics _ 
ture be done upon vellum, it will be the moft port- 
able. Send me, at the fame time, a thread or filk 
of your own length, exactly. I am folicitous about 
your figure; convinced, by a thoufand inftances, 
that a good one isa real advantage. Mens fana in 
corpore fano, is the firft and greateft blefling: I 
would add et pulchro, to complete it. May you 
have that, and every other! Adieu, 
Have you received my letters of recommendation 
mo Cardinal Albani, and the Duke de Nivernois? at 
Rome? < 


LETTER CXCVII. 


London, O&t. oth, O..S, 17492 
Dear Bor, : 


Ir this letter finds you at all, of which Iam very 
doubtful, it will find you at Venice, preparing for 
your journey to Rome; which, by my laft letter to 
Mr. Harte, I advifed you to make along the coaft 
of the Adriatic, through Rimini, Loretto, Ancona, 
&c. places that are all worth feeing, butenot worth 
ftaying'at. ‘And: fuch I, reckon ‘all places, where 
the eyes only are employed. Remains of antiquity, 
public buildings, paintings, {culptures, &c. ought 
to be feen, and that with a proper degree of. atten= 
non; . 
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ha but this.is foon done, for they are only out+ 
fides. It is not fo with more imporrant objects; the 
infides of which muft be feen; and they require and 
deferve much more attention. The Characterss. the 
Heads, and the Hearts of men, are the ufeful fci- 
ence of which I would have you perfect matter, 
That {cience is beft tqught and beft learnt in Capi- 
tals, where every human paffion has its objeét, and 
exerts all its force, or all its art, in the purfuit. I 
believe, there is no place in the world, where every 
pafiion is bufier, appears in more fhapes, and is con- 
ducted with more art, than at Rome. Therefore, 
when you are there, do not imagine that the Capi- 
tol, the Vatican, and the Pantheon, are the princi- 
pal objeéts of your curiofity; but, for one minute 
that you beftow upon thofe, employ ten days in in- 
forming yourfelf of the nature of that government, 
the rife and decay of the Papal power, the politics 
of that Court, the Brigues of the Cardinals, the 
tricks of the Conclaves; and, in general, every 
thing that relates to the interior of that extraordi- 
: nary government, founded originally upon th¢ ig- 
norance and fuperftition of mankind, extended by 
the weaknefs of fome Princes, and the ambition of 
others; declining of late, in proportion as know- 
ledge has increafed ; and owing its prefent precari- 
ous fecurity, not to the religion, the affection, or 
the fear, of the Temporal Powers, but to the jea- 
loufy of each other.. The Pope’s Excommunica~ 
tions are no longer dreaded; his Indulgences ittle 
See and fell yery cheap; and his Territories, 
7 ae 
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formidable to no Power, are coveted by many, 
and will, moft undoubtedly, within a century, be 
feantled out among the great Powers, who have 
now's footing in Italy; whenever they can agree 
upon the divifion of the Bear's fkin. Pray inform 
yourfelf thoroughly of the Hiftory of the Popes and 
of the Popedom; which, for many centuries, is in- 
terwoven with the Hiftory of all Europe. Read the 
beft authors who treat of thefe matters, and efpeci« 
ally Fra Paolo, de Beneficiis; a fhort, but very 
eewterial book. You will find at Rome fome of all 
the Religious Orders in the Chriftian world. In- 
form yourfelf carefully of their origin, their founders, 
their rules, their reforms, and even their drefits : 
get acquainted with fome of all of them, but parti+ 
cularly with the Jefuits; whofe fociety I look upon 
to be the moft able and beft-governed fociety in the 
world, Get acquainted, if you can, with their 
General, who always refides at Rome; and who, 
though he has no feeming power out of his*own So~ 
ciety, has (it may be) more real influence over the 
* whole world, than any temporal Prince init. . They 
have almoft engroffed the education of youth; they 
are, in general, Confeffors to moft of the Princes in 
Europe ; and they are the principal miffionaries ont 
of it; which three articles give theni 4 moft exten- 
five influence, and folid advantages: withefs theif 
fettlement'in Paraguay. The Catholics in general 
declaim againft that fociety ; and yetare all governed 
by individuals of it, They have, by turns, been 
banifhed, and with infamy, almoft every ‘country 
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| in Europe; and have always found means to be re+ 
ftored, eyen with triumph. In fhort, I know no 
government in the world that is carried on upon 
fach deep principles of policy, I will not add, ‘mo- 
rality. Converfe with them, frequent them, court 
them; but know them. 

Inform yourfelf too of that infernal Court, the 
Inguifition ; which, though not fo confiderable at 
Rome as in Spain and Portugal, will, however, be 
4 good fample to you of what the villainy of fome 
men can contrive, the folly of others receive, and_. 
both together eftablifh ; in fpite of the fir iiatural 
principles of reafon; juftice, and equity. 

Thefe are the proper and ufeful objeéts of the at- 
tention of a man of fenfe, when he travels; and 
thefe are the objeéts for which I have fent you 
abroad ; and I hope you will return thorongily in- 
formed of them. 

I receive, this yery moment, Mr. Harte’s letter 
of the 1ft October, N.S. but I have never re- 
ceived his former, to which he refers in this, and 
you refer in your laft; in which he gave me the ' 
reafons for your leaving Verona fo foon: nor have I 
ever received that letter in which your cafe was 
fiated by your phyficians. Letters to and from me 
have worfe luck than other people’s; for, you have 
written to,me, and I to you, for thefe laft three 
_ months, by way of Germany, with as lite fuccefs 
as before. 

Lam edified with your morning applications}~and 
your evening gallantries, at Venice, of which Mr. 

pee 
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Harte gives nie an account. Pray go on with both 
there, and afterwards at Rome; where, provided 
you arrive in the beginning of December, you may 
flay at Venice as much longer as you pleate. 

Make my compliments to Sir James Gray and 

. Mr. Smith, with my acknowledgments for the great 
civilities they fhow you. 

I wrote to Mr. Harte, by the laft poft, October the 
6th, O.S. and will write to him in a poft or two, 
upon the contents of his laft. Adieu! Point, de 
cations and remember the Graces, 





LETTER CXCVIIL. 


London, October the 17th, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


I HAVE, at laft, received Mr. Harte’s letter, of 
“the roth September, N.S. from Verona. Your 
teafons for leaving that place were very good ones; 
and, as you ftaid there long enough to fee what was 
to be feen, Venice (as a capital) is, in my opinion, 
amuch better place for your refidence.. Capitals 
are always the feats of Arts and Sciences} and the 
beft companies. I “have ftuck to them all my life= - 
time 3nd I atlvife you to do fo too. 
You will have received, in my three or four. latt 
ware: my directions: for your farther motions to : 
Ta. another: 
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another Capital ; where I propofe that your ftay hall 
be pretty confiderable. The expence, I am well 
aware, will be fo too; but that, as I told you be- 
fore, will have no'weight, when your improvement 
and advantage are in the other feale. I do aot care 
a groat what it is, if neither Vice nor Folly are the 
objects of it, and if Mr. Harte gives his fanétion. 

Tam very well pleafed with your account of Car- 
niola: thefe are the kind of objeéts worthy of your 
inquiries and knowledge. The Produce, the Taxes, 
the Trade, the Manufactures, the Strength, the 
‘Weaknefs, the Government, of the feveraf*countries 
which a man of fenfe travels through, are the ma- 
terial points to which he attends; and leaves the 
Steeples, the Market-places, and the Signs, to the 
laborious and curious refearches of Dutch and Ger- 
man travellers. 

Mr. Harte tells me, that he intends to give you, 
by means of Signor Vicentini, a general notion of 
Civil and Military Archite@ture; with which I am 
vety well pleafed. They are frequent fubjects of 
converfation; and itis very right that you fhould’ 
hhave fome idea of the latter, and a good tafte of the 
former ; and you may very foon learn as muchas you 
need know of either, If you read about one third 
of Palladio’s Book of Architeéture, with fome fkilful 
perfon, snd then, with that perfon, examine the beft 

\« buildings by thofe rules, you will know the different 
_ proportions of the different Orders; the feveral dia- 
meters of their columns ; their intercolumniations ; 
their feveral ules, oc. The Corinthian Order is 
: chiefly 
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chiefly ufed in’ magnificent buildings, where otva- 
ment and decoration are the principal objects; the 
Doric is calculated for ftrength ; and the Ionic pat= 
takes of the Doric ftrength, and of the Corinthian 
ornaments. 'The Compofite and the Tufcan Orders 
are more modern, and were unknown-to the Greeks; 

"the one is too light, the other too clumfy. You may 
foon be acquainted with the confiderable parts of . 
Civil Architeéture ; and for the minute and mecha- 
nical parts of it, leave them to mafons, bricklayers, 

a d Burlington ; who has, to a certain degree, 
leffened himfelf by knowing them tooavell. Obferve 
the fame method-as to Military Architeéture : under~ 
ftand the terms; know the general rules; and then © 
fee them in execution with fome fkilful perfon. Go 
with fome Engineer or old Officer, and view with 
care the real fortifications of fome ftrong place ; and 
you will get a clearer idea of Baftions, Half-moons, 
Horn-works, Rayelins, Glacis, &¢. than all the maf- 
ters in the world could give you upon paper. And 
thus much I would, by all means, have you know 
of both Civil and Military Architecture. 

I would alfo have you acquire a liberal tafte of 
the two liberal arts of Painting and Sculpture; but 
without defcending into thofe minutie, which “our 
modern Virtuofi moft affeétedly dwell upon. Ob- 
ferve the great parts attentively; fee if nature be 
truly reprefented; if the paffions are ftrongly ex~* 
preffed ; if ‘the charadters are preferved ; and leave | 
the trifling parts, with their little jargon, to affected _ 
‘Poppies I would advife you alfo to read the 

T 3) hiftory 
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hiftory of the Psintefs and Sculptors; and I know 
* mone better than Felibien’s. There are many in 
Tealian 5, you will inform yourfelf which are the beft. 
It isa part of Hiftory, very entertaining, curious 
enough, and not quite ufelefs. All thefe forts of 
things I would have you-know, to a certain degree ; 
‘but remember, that they muft only be the amufe~ 
ments, and not the bufinefs, of a man of parts. 
“Since writing to me in German would take up fo 
~ mugh of your time, of which I would not now Have 
one moment wafted, Iwill accept of your compofit'exy™ 
and content~myfelf with a moderate German letter, 
once a fortnight, to Lady Chefterfield, or Mr. Gre- 
venkop. My meaning was, only that you fhould 
not forget what you had already learned of the Ger- 
man language and character ; but, on the contrary, 
that, by frequent ufe, it fhould grow more eafy and 
familiar. Provided you take care of that, I do ‘not 
care by what means: but I do defire, that you will, 
every day of your life, {peak German to fomebody 
sor other (for you will meet with Germans enongh), 
and write a line or two of it every day, to keep 
your hand in. Why fhould you not (for inftance) 
| write your own little memorandums and accounts in 
| that language and character? by which too you 
would have this advantage into the bargain, that, if 
miflaid, few but yourfelf cauld read them., . 
(~ Tam extremely glad to hear, that you like the 
affemblies at Venice well enough to facrifice (yme 
fuppers to them; for I hear that you do not diflike 
“your foppers neither. It is therefore plain, thar 
ee) : there 
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there is fomebody, or fomething, at thofe affem- 
blies, which you like better than your meat. And, 
as I know there is none but good company at. thofe 
affemblies, I am very glad to find that you like 
good dompany fo well. I already imagine you a 
little {moothed by it; and that you have either rea- 

* foned yourfelf, or that they have laughed you out 
of your abfences and diffrafions’; for, I cannot fup- 
pofe that you go there to infult them. I likewife 
Tmvagine, that you wifh to be welcome, where & you 

Bian 2 and, confequently, that you both} pre- 

ent and"behave yourfelf there en galant homme, et 
pas en bourgeois. . 

If you have vowed to any body there, one of 
thofe eternal paffions, which I have fometimes 
known, by great accident, laft three months; I 
can tell you, that without great attention, infinite 
politenefs, and engaging air and manners, the omens 
will be finifter, and the Goddefs unpropitious. Pray 
tell me, what are the amufements of thofe affem- 
blies? Are they little commercial play, are they 
mufic, are they /a belle converfation, or are they all 
three? 2° file-t-on le parfait amour? Y débite-t-om 
des beaux fentiments? Ou eft-ce qu'on y parle Epi- 
gramme? And pray, which is your department? 
Tutis depone in auribus? Whichever it is, endea- 
your to fhine, and excel in it. Aim, at leaft, 
at the perfection of every thing that is worth, 
doipg at all; and you will come nearer it than 
you would imagine; but thofe always crawl in= 
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thort of it, whofe aim is only mediocrity, 





Adieu, 


"-P.S, By an uncommon diligence of the pot, I 
have this moment received yours of the gth,, N.S, 
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_. London, O@. 24th, O.$5°1749. 


Dean Boy, 


By my laft I only acknowledged, by this I anfwer, 
your letter of the oth October, N,S, 
, Iam very glad that you approved of my letter of 
September the rath, O.S. becaufe it is upon that 
footing, that I always propofe living.with you. I 
will advife you ferioufly, as a Friend of fome ex- 
perience ; and I will converfe with you chearfully, 
as a Companion: the authority of a Parent thall 
for ever be laid afide; for, wherever it is exerted, 
_ it is ufelefs; fince, if you have neither fenfe or fen- 
" timents enough to follow my advice as a Friend, 
your nnwilling obedience to my orders, as. Father, 
will be a very awkward and unayailing one, both te 
u and me, Tacitus, {peqleing of an army that 


ery and unwillingly obeyed its Generals, only 
the fear of punifhment, fays, they obeyed in- 
ee of deed, 


<< 


deed, fed ut qui mallent juffa Imperatorum interpretari 
quam exequi, For my own part, I difclaim fuch 
obedience. * 

: You think, I find, that you do not underftand 
Italian's, but I can tell you, that, like the Bourgesis 
Gentilhomme, who {poke profe without knowing it, 
you underftand a great deal, though you do not 
know that you do; for, whoever underftands French 
and Latin fo well as you do, underftands at leaft . 
halfthe Italian language, and has very little occae 

for a Dictionary, And for the idioms, * the 
Bp ian oe the delicacies of it, converfation, and 
a little attention, will teach them you, and that 
foon; therefore, pray fpeak it,in company, right 
or wrong, @ tort ou 2 travers, as foon as ever you 
have got words enough to afk a common queftion, 
or give a common anfwer. If you can only fay 
buon giorno, fay it, inftead of faying bom jour, 1 
mean, to every Italian; the anfwer to it will teach 
you more words, and infenfibly you will be very 
foon mafter of that eafy language, You are quite 
right in not neglecting your German for it, and in 
thinking that it will be of more ufe to you: it 
certainly will, in the courfe of your bufinefs; but 
Tralian has its ufe too, and is an ornament into the 
bargain; there being many very polite and good 
authors in that language, The reafons you. aflign 
for having hitherto met with none of my fwarms of 
Gerans, in Italy, is a very folid one; and I can 
eafily conceive, that the experience  neceflary fora 
— att amount to 3 number of Thalers, 
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Grofeben, and Kreutzers, tremendous to a German 
fortune. , However, you will find feveral at Rome, 
either Ecclefiaftics, or in the fuite of the Imperial 
Minifter; and more, when you come into the Mi- 
Janefe, among the Queen of Hungary's Officers. 
Befides, you have a Saxon fervant, to ‘whom, I 
hope, you fpeak nothing but German. y 
T have had the moft obliging letter in the world 
from Monfiecur Capello, in which he fpeaks very 
advantageoufly of you, and promifes you his~pro- 
teélion at Rome. I have wrote him an anfwer by 
which I hope I have domefticated you atthis bétel 
there; which I advife you to frequent as much as 
youcan, Weft vrai qu'il ne paie pas beaucoup de fa 


” figure; but he has fenfe and knowledge at bottom, 


with a great experience of bufinefs, having been al- 
ready Embaffador at Madrid, Vienna, and London. 
And I am very fure that he will be willing to give 
you any informations, in that way, that he can. 
Madame was a capricious, whimfical fine lady, 
till the fmall-pox, which fhe got here, by leffening 
her beauty, leffened her humours too; but, 4s I 
prefume it did not change her fex, I truft to that 
for her having fuch a fhare of them left as may 
contribute to fmooth and polifh you. She, doubt- 
Tefs, ftill thinks, that fhe has beauty enough re- 
maining, te entitle her to the attentions always paid 
to beauty.; and the has certainly rank enough to re- 
quire refpect. Thofe are the fort of women ayho 
polith a young man the moft; and who give him 
that habit of complaifance, and that flexibility and 
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verfatility of manners, which prove of great ufe to 
him with men, and in the courfe of bufinefs. 

You muft always expeét to hear, more or lef, 
from me, upon that important fubjeét of Manners, 
Graces}, Addrefs; and that undefinable je ne fpais 
quoi that ever pleafes. I have reafon to believe, that 

* you want nothing elfe; but I have reafon to fear 
too, that you want thefe; and that want will keep 
you poor, in the midft of all the plenty of know- 
edge which you may have treafured up. _ Adieuy 


‘ 
en, . 
_—SS eee 


LETTER C. 


London, Nov. 3, O.S. 1749. 
Dear Boy, 


From the time that you have had life, it has 
been the principal and favourite objeét of mine, to 
“make you as perfect as the imperfections of human 
nature will allow: in this view, I have grudged no 
pains nor expence in your education ; convinced 
that Education, more than Nature, is the caufe of 
that great difference which we fee in the characters 
of men. While you were « child, I endeavoured 
to form’ your heart habitually to Virtue and Ho~ 
nou, before your underftanding was capable of | 
fhowing you their beauty and utility. Thofe prin+ 
ciples, which you, then got, like your ere 
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Tules, ‘only by ‘rote, ate now, I am perfuaded, 
fixed and confirmed by reafon. And indeed they 
are'fo plain and clear, that they require but a very 
moderaté degree of underftanding, either to com- 
prehend of practife them. Lord Shaftefbuty fays, 
very prettily,*that he would be virtuous for his own 
fzke, though nobody were to know it; as he would 
be clean for his own fake, though nobody were to 
fee him. I have, therefore, fince you have had 
the ufe of your reafon, never written to you"upon 
thole fubjects: they fpeak beft for themfely 

I fhould ngw juft as foon think of wafning you 
gravely not to fall into the dirt or the fire, as into 
difhonour or vice. This view of mine, I confider 
as fully attained. My next object was, found and 
ufeful learning. My own care firft, Mr. Harte’s 
afterwards, and of Jate (I will own it to your praife) 
your own application, have more than anfwered my 
expectations in that particular; and, I have reafon 
‘to believe, will anfwer even my wifhes. All that 
remains for me then to with, to recommend, to in- 
culcate, to order, and to infift upon, is Good- 
breeding ; without which, all your other qualifica- 
tions will be lame, unadorned, and to a certain de- 


‘gree unavailing. And here I fear, and have too 


much reafon to believe, that you are greatly defici- 
‘ent. The-remainder of this letter, therefore, fhall 
en will oor be ther tafe by: w great many) 
“upon that fubject. x 

’ A friend of yours and mine has very juftly de- 
i +breeding to be, the refult of much geod 


rate} 
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Senfe, fome good-nature, and a little felf-denial, for the 
Sake of others, and with a view to obtain the fame indul~ 
gence from thém, "Taking this for granted (as I think 
it. cannot be difputed), it is aftonithing to me, that 
any body, who has good fenfe and good-nature (and 
I belicrlpon have both), can effentially fail in good- 
sbreeding. As to the modes of it, indeed, they vary 
according to perfons, places, and circumftances; , 
and are only to be acquired by obfervation and ex- 
perience; but the fubftance of it is every where 
and eternally the fame. Good manners are, to par 
‘ticulaPfecieties, what good morals are to fociety im 
general ; their cement, and their fecurity. Andy 
as laws are enacted to enforce good morals, or at 
leaft to prevent the ill effeéts of bad ones; fo there — 
are certain rules of civility, univerfally implied and 
received, to enforce good manners, and punith bad 
ones. And indeed there feems to me to be lefs dif= 
ference, both between the crimes and punifhments, 
than at firft one would imagine. The immoral man, 
who invades another's property, is juftly hanged for 
it ;.and the ill-bred man, who, by his ill-manners, 
invades and difturbs the quiet and comforts of pri- 
vate life, is by common confent as juftly banifhed 
fociety. Mutual complaifances, attentions, and 
facrifices of little conyeniences, are as natural an, 
implied compact between civilized people, a8 pro- 
teétion and obedience are between Kings and fub- 
jects: whaeyer, in either cafe, violates that com> 
t, juftly forfeits all advantages arifing from it. 
For my own part, Ireally think, that, next tothe © 
confciouinels 
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confcioufnefs of doing a good attion, that of doing 
acivil one is the moft pleafing; and the epithet 
which I fhould covet the moft, next to that of 

Ariftides, would be that of well-bred. ‘Thus much 

for good-breeding in general: I will now confider 

fome of the various modes and degrees of i if 

Wery few, {carcely any, are wanting in the refpect » 
which they fhould fhow to thofe whom they acknow- 
ledge to be infinitely their fuperiors; fuch as Crowned 

Heads, Princes, and public perfons of diftinguithed 

and eminent pofts. It is the manner of fhowing tha’ 

refpeét which is different. The man of andor mea 
of the world, expreffes it in its fulleft extent; but 

naturally, eafily, and without concern: whereas a 

man, who is not ufed to keep good company, ex- 

preffés it awkwardly ; one fees that he is not ufed to 
ity and that it cofts him a great deal: but I never 
faw the worft-bred man living guilty of loiling, 
whiftling, fcratching his head, and fuch-like inde- | 
cencies, in company that he refpected. In fuch | 
companies, therefore, the only point to be attended 
to is, to fhow that refpeét, which every body means 
to fhow, in an eafy, unembarrafled, and graceful 
manner. ‘This is what obfervation and experience 
| mutt teach you. 

In mixed companies, whoever is admitted to make 
part of them is, for the time at leaft, fuppofed to 
be upon a footing of equality with the réft; and 
“confequently, as there is no one principal se, tal 
awe and refpect, pepple are apt to take a greater 
| tude in their behaviour, and to be lef. upon their 
, * . - 


guard 5 
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guard; and fo they may, provided it be within cer= 
tain bounds, which are upon no occafioh to be 
tranfgreffed. 4 But, upon thefe occafions, thought 
no one is entitled to diftinguifhed marks of refpeét, 
every ope claims, and very jufily, every mark of 

_ civility agd good-breeding. Eafe is allowed, but 
¢areleffnefs and negligence are ftrictly forbidden. 
Tf a man accofts you, and talks to you ever fo duly, 
or frivoufly, it is worfe than rudenefs, it is brutality, 
to fhow him, by a manifeft inattention to what he 
fays, that you think him a fool or a blockhead, and 
not Worh,hearing. It is much more fo with regard 
to women ; who, of whatever rank théy are, are — 
entitled, in Sonfileration of their fex, not only to 
an attentive, but an officious good-breeding from 
men, Their little wants, likings, diflikes, prefer= 
ences, antipathies, fancies, whims, and even im=, 
pertinencies, muft be officioufly attended to, flat- 
tered, and, if poflible, gueffed at and anticipated,. 
by a well-bred man. You muft never ufurp to your~ 
felf thofe conveniencies and agrémens which are of 

+ cgmmon right; fuch as the beft places, the beft 
difhes, &c.; but, on the contrary, always decline 
them yourfelf, and offér them to others; who, im 
their turns, will offer them to you; fo that, upom 
the whole, you will, in your tura, enjoy your fhare- 
of the common right. It would be endlefs for me 
to enumerate all the particular inftances in which a 
well-bred man thows his good-breeding in good 
company; and it would be injurious to you to fup= 
pofe Fat your own good fenfe will not vain as 
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“outto you; and then your own good-nature will 

recommend, and your felf-intereft enforce, the prac- 
i 





~~ 


fice. 
"There is a third fort of good-breeding, in which 
-people are moft apt to fail, from a very mifteken no- 
tion, that they cannot fail at all. I mean/ with re- 
gard to one’s moft familiar friends and acquaintances, 
or thofe who really are our inferiors; and there, 
undoubtedly, a greater degree of eafe is not only al- 
lowed, but proper, and contributes much to the com-- 
fores of a private, focial life. But that eafe and frees 
dom have their bounds too, which muft byeroTheahs 
bé violated: A certain degree of negligence and 
carelef{nefs becomes injurious and infulting, from 
the real or fuppofed inferiority of the perfons : and 
that delightful liberty of converfation among a few 
friends is foon deftroyed, as liberty often has been, 
by being carried to licentioufnefs. But example 
explains things beft, and I will put a pretty ftrong 
cafe. Suppofe you and me alone together ; I believe 
you will allow that I have as good a right to un- 
limited freedom in your company, as either yqu or 
I can poffibly have in any other; and I am apt to 
believe, too, that you would indulge me in that 
freedom, as far as any body would. But, not- 
withftanding this, do you imagine-that I thould 
think there were no bounds to that freedom? I 
affure you, I fhould not think fo; and I take my- 
felf to be as much tied down by a certain anos 
good manners to you, as by other degrees o! 
to other people, Were Ito thow you, by a manifeft 


inate 





ing of fomething elfe the whole time; wete I. 
yawn extremely, fore; or break wind in your | 

pany, I fhould think that I behaved myfelfto you 
like a heaft, and fhould not expect that you would 
care to Kequent me. No: ‘The most familiar and 
-intimate habitudes, conneétions, and friendfhips, res 
quire a degree of good-breeding, both to preferve © 
and cement them. If ever a man and his wife, ord 


aman and his miftrefs, who pafs nights as well as days © 


gogether, abfolutely lay afide all good-breedfng, 
their ritmacy wil) foon degenerate into a coarfe 
familiarity, sng productive of contempt or 
difguft. The beft of us lave our bad fides; and it 
is as imprudent, as it is ill-bred, to exhibit them: 
I fhall certainly not ufe ceremony with you; it 
would be mifplaced between us: but I fhall certainly 
obferve that degree of good-breeding with you, 
which is, in the firft place, decent, and which, I 
am fure, is abfolutely neceflary to make us like one 
another's company long. 


+ Twill fay no more now, upon this important fub= ~ 


jeét of good-breeding ; upon which I have already 
dwelt too long, it may be, for one letter; and upon 
which I fhall frequently refreth your memory here- 
after: but I will conclude with thefe axioms : 

“That the deepeft learning, without good! 
is unwelcome and tirefome pedantry, and of i 
Where putin. +d man’s own clofet; and) 


of little or'no ufe at all. ‘ ay 
“Vou. IL \s er = That 
Tea . : ‘= 
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"That a man, who is not perfedtly well-bred, is 
unfit for good company, and unwelcome in it; will 
confequently diflike it foon, afterwards\zenounce it 5 
and be reduced to folitude, or, what is worfé, to 


f 


Tow and bad company. f 
That a man, who is not well-bred, is fui as unfit 
for bufinefs as for company. 


Make then, my dear child, I conjure you, Good- 
breeding the great object of your thoughts and 
actions, at leaft half the day. Obferve carefully the 
belfaiviour and manners of thofe who are diftin,, 
guithed by their good-breeding ; imitate, my, en- 
deayour to excel, that you may atYeaft reach them ; 
and be convinced that good-breeding is, to all 
worldly qualifications, what charity is to all Chriftian 
virtues. Obferve how it adorns merit, and how 
often it covers the want of it. May you wear it to 
adorn, and not-to cover you! Adieu. 


_ 





LETTER CCL. 


fk London, Nov. 14th, OS. 1749. 
_ Dear Bor, 
THERE is a natural Good-breeding, which oc- 
curs t6 every man of common fenfe, and is prectifed 
_ by every man of common good-nature. This good- 
5 breeding 
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breeding is general, independent of modes; and 
confifts in endeavours to pleafe and oblige our 
fellow-creaydres by all good offices, fhort of moral 
duties. This will be praétifed by a good-natured 
Ameriean favage, as effentially as by the beft-bred 
Europeay. But then, I do not take it to extend to 
» the facrifice of our own conveniencies, for the fake of 
other people’s. Utility introduced this fort of good- 
breeding, as it introduced commerce; and eftablithed 
ca truck of the little agrémens and pleafures of life. I 
facrifice fuch a conveniency to you, you facrifice’an- 
other to'ine; this ommerce circulates, and every ins 
dividual finds his‘account in it upon the whole, The 
third fort of good-breeding is local, and i¥-varioufly 
modified, in not only different countries, but in dif- 
ferent towns of the fame country, But it muft be 
founded upon the two former forts: they are the mat~ 
ter; to which, inthis cafe, Fafhion and Cuftom only 
give the different fhapes and impreflions. Whoever 
has the two firft forts, will eafily acquire this third 
fort of good-breeding, which depends fingly upon 
attention and obfervation. It is, properly, the polifh, 
the luftre, the laft finifhing ftrokes of good-breed- 
ing. It isto be found only in Capitals, and even 
there it varies; the good-breeding of Rome differ- 
ing, in fome things, from that of Paris; that of 
Paris, in others, from that of Madrid; ard that of 
Madrid, ii many things, from that of London. A 
man of fenfe,| therefore, carefully attends to the 
local manners-of the re{pective places where he is, 
and takes for his models thofe perfons whom he ‘ob- 
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feryes to beat the head of the fafhion and good+ 
biceding, He watches how they addrefs themfelves 
to their fuperiors, how they accoft theitequa’s, and 
how they treat their inferiors ; ‘and lets none of thofe 
little niceties efcape him, which are to good-breed- 
ing what the laft delicate and mafteily tqnches are 
tova good piGiure; and of which the vulgar have no, 
notion, but by which good judges diftinguith the 
mafter. He attends even to their air, drefs, and 
motions, and imitates them, liberally, and not 
fertilely 3 he copies, but does not mimic. Thefe 
perfonal graces are of very great confequence. They 
anticipate the fentiments, before merit can engage 
the underftanding ; they captivate the heart, and 
' gave rife, I believe, to the extravagant notions of 
charms and philters. Their effects were fo fur- 
prifing, that they were reckoned furpernatural. The 
» moft graceful and beft-bred men, and the handfomeft 
and gentecleft women, give the moft philters; and, 
as I verily believe, without the leaft affiftance of the 
devil. Pray be not only well dreffed, but fhining in 
your drefg ; let it have du brillant +1 do not mean by « 
a clumfy load of gold and filver, but by the tafte and 
fafhion of it. Women like and require it; they 
think it an attentién due to them: but, on the other 
hand, if your motions and carriage are not graceful, . 
_ genteel, end natural, your fine clothes will only dif- 
play your awkwardnefs the more, But Fam unwil- 
ling to fuppofe you fill awkward ; for fusely, by 
| this time, you muft have catched a good air in good 
"company. When you went from hence; you were 
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not naturally awkward; but your awkwardnefs was 
adventitious and Weftmonafterial. Leipfig, I appre= 
hend, is ndt the feat of the Graces; and I prefame 
you acquired none there. But now, if you will be 
p'eafed to obferve what people of the firft fathion do 
with thei? legs and arms, heads and bodies, you will 
"reduce, yours to certain decent laws of motion, You 
danced pretty well here, and ought to dance very 

well before you come home ; for what one i$ Gb 
“to do*fometimes, one ought to be able to 101 
Befides, Ja belle danfe donne du brillant a tw 


homme, And you ‘fhould endeavour to fhine. ‘ ; 
re 


caim ferenity, negative merit and graces, * do 
become your age. You fhould be alerte, adroit, vif; 
be wanted, talked of, impatiently expected, and un- ' 
willingly parted with in company. I fhould be glad 
to hear half a dozen women of fathion fay, Od eft 
donc le petit Stanhope? Que ne vient-il? Il ;aut avouer 
gv'il ef aimable. All this Ido not mean fingly with 
regard to women as the principal objeét; but with 
_ Tegard to men, and with a view of making yourfelf 
confiderable. For, with very {mall variations, the 
fame things that pleafe women pleafe men; and 2 


man, whofe manners are foftened and polifhed by _ 


women of fathion, and who is formed by them to 
an habitual attention and complsifance, will pleafe, 


engage, and cotinest men, much eafier*and more | 


than he would othetwife. You muft be fenfible that 
you cfnor'tife in the world, without forming con- 
nedtions, and engaging different charaéters to con-_ 
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fir in your point. You muft make them your de- 
pendents, without their knowing it, and dictate to 
them while you feem to be direéted by tliem, Thofe 

' neceffary connections can never be formed, or pre- 
ferved, but by an uninterrupted feries of complai- 
fance, attentions, politenefs, and fome cénftraint. 
You muft engage their hearts, if you would have their ' 
fupport; you muft watch the mollia tempora, and 
¢aptivate them by the agrémens, and charms of con- 
yerlation. People will not be called out to your fer-" 
vice : only when you want them; and, if you expect 
to receive ftrength from them, ‘they muft receive 
either pleafure or advantage from you, 

T received in this inftant a letter from Mr, Harte, 
of the 2d N.S. which I will anfwer foon; in the 
mean time, I return him my thanks for it, through 
you. The conftant good accounts which he gives 
me of you will make me fufpect him of partiality, 
and think him k médecin tant mieux. Confider, 
therefore, what weight any future depofition of his, 
againft you, muft neceffarily have with me. As in 
that cafe he will be a very unwilling, he muft cons 
fequently be a very important witnefs. Adieu, 


me 
Ne 
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* Dear Boy, 


My laft was upon the fubject of Good- -breeding 5 
* but, I think, it rather fet before you the unfitnefs and 
difadvantages of Ill-breeding, than the utility and nes 
ceflity of Good : it was rather negative than pofitive, 
> This, therefore, fhall go farther, and explain to you 
the neceflity, which you, of all people living’ lie 
‘under, not only of being pofitively and atively 
well-bred, but of fhining and diftinguifhing your- 
felf by your good-breeding. Confidér your own 
fituation in every particular, and judge whether it is 
not effentially your intereft, by your own good-breed- 
ing to others, to fecure theirs to you; and that, let 
me affure you, is the only way of doing it ; for peo~ 
ple will repay, and with intereft too, inattention 
with inattention, neglect with negle¢t, and ill-man- 
ners with worfe; which may engage you in very dif- 
agreeable affairs. In the next place, your profeffion, 
requires, more than any other, the niceft and moft 
diftinguifhed good-breeding, You will negotiate 
with very little fuccefs, if you do not previouily, by 
your manners, conciliate and engage the affections 
of thofe with whom you are to negotiate, Can you 
ever get'into the confidence and the fecrets of the 
Couj where you may happen to refide, if you haye 
* pot thofe pleafing, infinuating manners, which alone | 
_ sanprocure them ? Upon my word, I do not fay too 
+ baa 7 





